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Select (!) Stories 
Sir: 

In my ten years of writing experience—all of 
them aided by Writer’s Dicest in marketing 
5 book novels, 15 serials and over 60 short stories, 
this is my first “gripe.” In February 1942, Page 
20, you published a market for short stories, 
“Select Stories.” 

Well, under the title “Dead Men Vote Twice” 
I sent them a short story. After a silence of two 
months I wrote this outfit and received no reply. 
In August, at a social gathering, someone men- 
tioned my story on the news stands, which was 
the first I knew it had been published. 

I wrote Select Stories and received my un- 
opened letter back—have never had an accept- 
ance or a cent for the story. 

Ben Lieppe was supposed to be editor, and the 
magazine was published by Handy Publications, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York. Couldn’t this man 
be found and this firm held to account for this 
sort of thing? Shouldn’t Writer’s DicEst or 
the Authors’ League see that these people didn’t 
pop up with another magazine and collect for 
sales at news stands while authors collect nothing? 
Couldn’t Handy Publications be forced to pay for 
the material published in the one issue? 

I have a copy of the magazine, my unopened 
returned letter, etc. 

NeE.ty Grar, 
1771 Jasmine Street, Denver, Colo. 
® Out of 2,500 markets which we cover annually 
some of them are going to be stinkers. Select 
Stories failed. The law of averages works in- 
exorably in the publishing business as in any other 
business, and some sheets are born but to fail. 
Who can anticipate which ones... . ?—Ed. 


No Gilhooley? 
Sir: 

For something like twenty years now I’ve been 
a subscriber to the Dicest. There have been occa- 
sions, for a few months anyway, when I thought 
I could get along without it; and as inevitably 
I began to realize that it was as much one of the 
tools of my trade as a fresh ribbon in the type- 
writer, a box of carbon paper, or a thesaurus. 
So, equally inevitably, I come back to the sub- 
scription list. 

There are two principal reasons why we old- 
timers who try to make a living by our type- 
writers find a writers’ magazine valuable: 

1. Ideas that will enable us to turn out a 








MAINTAIN 
MORALE! 


Let’s all pull together for 
VICTORY in 1943 


THE 
THRILLING 
GROUP 


STANDARD MAGAZINES 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS 
NEDOR PUBLISHING CO. 


10 E. 40th Street New York City 














POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Takes this opportunity 


—of thanking those many 
authors who, through hard, 
cooperative work, have 
made this past year pos- 
sible.... 





* 


—of wishing God-speed 
and a safe return to those 
many other authors who 
are at present serving in 
our country's armed 
forces .... 
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205 East Forty-Second St. 
New York City 
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N. I. A. Training Wins Her 
Financial Independence 
Despite Illiness 
“N. I. A. training has proved I 
can make an independent living re- 
gardless of ill health. I was ap- 
— correspondent for Spartan- 
urg Herald-Journal. In April my 
check was so much, I thought it 
was a mistake, but the next month 
saw an even larger increase. That 
month my first feature story was 

published.” 
—Ethel Smith, Cowpens, S. C. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with 
no more latent ability than you have, are adding 
regularly to their income by writing. In fact, the 
so-called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories 
and articles published in America. This material 
is easy to write. It is in constant demand by 
publications everywhere. And no one need be a 
genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writin 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FRE 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of applicants 
fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying ose who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing course 
for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. z 

At N. A. seasoned writers teach you what it takes to 
sell stories and articles. Training is by the New York 
Copy Desk Method which has_ schooled so many men and 
women for successful writing, Its chief principle is that you 
learn to write by writing! Thus you start with the very 
same kind of exciting assignments 








metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ WAR MAKES 
them at home, on your own time. Your WRITERS 
work is criticized constructively from 

the practical viewpoint of a city edi- Every war has 


launched or 
marked the turn- 
ing point in the 
careers of innum- 
erable great au. 


tor. The object is to develop your own 
style, not to make you conform to the 
style of model authors. You are en- 
couraged to retain your own fresh, in- 


dividual appeal while acquiring the thors, such as 
“ Laurence Stall- 
professional touch’’ for which editors ings, Willa Cath. 
look. Thousands of successful writers er, Ernest Hem- 


have learned their profitable art at 
home by this quick, moderately priced 


training. It is a unique, thoroughly war may be YOUR 
established channel to paying journalism olden opportunity 
that is open to any investigation you Oo express YO 

want to give it. But first send for the SELF! Send To- 


free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail 
7 today . : now, before you forget. cial terms and 
Newspaper Institute of America, One 

Park Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) thy F mand _— 














Setesscasse Li) 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, January. 

Miss 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Address 7A653 

All correspondence confidential. No salesman tan will call on you. 
Copyright 1941 Newspaper Institute ef ef America. 





Writer’s Digest 


better story—suggestions as to style, plotting and 
technique. 

2. Up-to-date market tips that will enable us 
to dispose of the aforesaid better story or article 
when and if we have managed to turn it out. 

In both of these angles the Dicest has been 
a tremendous help. ‘I’ve sold several hundred 
stories and articles largely through information 
furnished in its pages; and the articles by recog- 
nized craftsmen with their concrete suggestions 
and illustrative excerpts are fully as valuable as 
any course or textbook that I’ve seen yet. 

But—certain trends occasionally sour me: 

1. I read with the mildest of enthusiasm, if 
any at all, that Miss Millicent Gilhooley of 
Windy River, Nebraska, has just sold her first 
story to the Progressive Home-Maker, and she’s 
thrilled to pieces, and she intends to keep on 
writing till she can be ranked with the top- 
notchers. 

That’s all right. More power to Miss Gil- 
hooley, and may she have many another check 
coming in. But I’m not personally interested in 
Miss G’s success and her perseverance. [Sorry, 
Jim, but we really are——Ed.] What I’m really 
interested in is how I can make my own yarns 
better, and where I can sell them. That’s prob- 
ably a crabby and selfish viewpoint—but I have 
to eat, and dig up something to pay my income 
tax. 

2. The long general article that touches the 
writer’s problems of writing and selling only 
remotely, as the 27 pages in the October issue 
in which Somerset Maugham expounds his 
philosophy of life. And I’ll venture to assert that 
those rambling comments by a kindly old man 
apparently approaching the sunset of life would 
have been shot right back, had the manuscript 
been submitted by an unknown writer, with 
perhaps caustic comment on the heaviness, ego- 
tism and lack of unity of the article. 

Or, some months ago, the history of the pub- 
lishing house of Putnam. Interesting, I'll con- 
cede, in a general magazine; good reading, but 
rather out of place in a specialized magazine of 
the Dicest’s type, even if they were penned by 
the big names of the literary world. 

James N. Emery, 

487 Walcott Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
® One “beef” in twenty years is little enough, 
and we are grateful for your acknowledgment of 
the help the Digest has extended.—Ed. 


Friend or Foe 
Sir: 

Please keep letters from editors out of The 
Forum. This department of the Dicest should 
be for writers only—we want to talk conversa- 
tionally to each other. It is a meeting place 
for those of us who never get the chance to meet 
another writer. 

Nose STANLEY, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 
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New Western 
Sir: 

We are now reading western manuscripts, from 
3,000 to 70,000. Authors interested in getting 
good scripts in for consideration are given the 
hint that those coming in before January 15 will 
be very welcome. Reports may be slightly de- 
layed at first and authors are warned of this. 

However, a contact made at this stage may 
lead to very satisfactory relations later on. Rejec- 
tions will be almost by return mail, however, and 
authors who need speedy service need only men- 
tion the fact when submitting manuscripts. 

The old six-gun story isn’t wanted. Stories 
must have powerful plot and characterization, be 
stories of people, and not of cattle and fences 
and rustlers. Problem, emotion, complication, are 
paramount. Rates are basically 1 cent a word, 
but Managing Editor Ray Palmer is willing to 
talk business with the right man with the right 
story. 

Ray PALMER, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Small Blunder for Berg 
Sir: 

I have a check for Clifford Berg. This check 
represents reprint rights on “Blunders Are Only 
Human,” which I placed some time ago. I am 
unable to locate him. 

A. L. Frerst, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New York Pros 
Sir: 

It has been a pleasure at this time to renew 
my annual subscription to WriTeR’s Dicrest and 
to the Writers Market. During the past three 
years I have sold articles to 80 magazines and 
newspapers and more than half these markets 
I owe to your publication and annual market 
book. Your magazine is worth a great deal more 
than the trivial charge you make for it. 

The New York Free Lances, a group of pro- 
fessional writers, first announced in your pages 
are still meeting. Meetings are less formal than 
ever now. When a member has a problem we 
all dip into our experience and try to help out. 
As a group we have a problem. Most organiza- 
tions, especially since the draft laws went into 
effect, complain of a shortage of men. Here the 
men outnumber the girls three to one—or al- 
most. Applicants must be professionals. 

Members who live too far to attend meetings 
are invited to attend by mail. A bi-weekly letter 
telling of their experiences, impressions, activities, 
etc., etc. The group will reply—or at least I 
will. 

Simpson M. RITTER, 
1160 Simpson Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 





E. G. MORRIS AGENCY 


SEVEN EAST FORTY.SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


RADIO-DRAMA * FOREIGN BOOKS 
ALBERT A. OSTROW BORIS SKOMOROWSKY 


BOOKS - STORIES-ARTICLES-MOTION PICTURES - PLAYS 








Representing professional writers in all fields—pulp— 
smooth paper—literary, etc., at the usual 10%. Pre- 
senting the best, personal, practical help for beginners 
as follows: 

Stories and articles: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 
words; $5.00 from 2000 to 5000; 75c per 1000 there. 
after to 10,000. Special rates for books. RADIO: $5.00 
to 12 pages; $7.50 to 25 pages. COLLABORATION 
COURSES in each field $25.00 per month. Fees and 
return postage must accompany all submissions—in- 
quiries invited. 


EVERY POSSIBLE HELP FOR EVERY TYPE OF WRITER 




















Good luck in 1943 to you scribes who've 
joined up—and a wide-open welcome to 
you newcomers taking over on the fiction 
home front! 


RED CIRCLE MAGAZINES 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








We extend hearty holiday greetings to 
all our editors and writers in the U. S. 
service and to those still at their desks. 


STREET & SMITH 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 











Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MONEY! STORIES! MONEY! 


Screen stories needed. Writers scarce. 
For $2.00 I will read and criticize any story not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words. No further charge except 10% if sold. 
Fee and return postage must accompany all manuscripts. 


HELEN E. WHITFIELD, Editor 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, California 











Better Homes & Gardens 


. .. has a welcome always for the 
writer willing to study our needs. 
We specialize in how-to-do-it and 
human-interest features aimed at 
families living in homes of their 
own. We're glad to see family- 
situation humor. No fiction, 
please; and we use little verse. 


Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines, lowa 
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PLAN FOR A NOVEL!- 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way 
of life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may 
car it better than a short story. My NOVEL 
WRITING PLAN is a day-by-day guidance through 
preliminary note-taking, organizing and expanding the 
idea, assembling the characters, plotting, making up 
the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasis, first 
draft, and revision. Easy to follow, assures a soundly 
built book, the only kind that will sell; and the book 
must sell, for your written faith will help others who 
cannot write theirs. 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





HAPPY HUNTING 


Feature articles wanted on retail feed dealers. 
Send for your FREE Copy of: 
“TIPS as WRITING” 


The Feed Bag 


Grain and Stock Exchange, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Good Writers 
make Good Magazines... 


THE WOMAN 


sends greetings to her contributors. 





—~—- 








DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 





successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 
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VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


Patent Pending) 


ion tt: h Kraft 





Equal two in service—reduce S| 9 
po nell Envelope accepted, by U. . Post Office Dept., for ail 
mail, Order a convenient trial group; simply send a $1 bili. 


1—30 envelopes for short once-folded manuscripts. 
} i 2—20 envelopes for book-length or flat manuscripts. 
Group No, 3—18 folded size and 8 flat size envelopes 
As result of increased sales, postage prepaid to anywhere 
in ° . ° A dime brings manuscript size envelope and 
rehome “IT’S IN THE FOLD!" 
E. 74th St. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes = 2 Anseies, Calif. 
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enor Writers find Practical Fiction Writing 
\ the Sure Way to success. — Complete 
eee training . . . constructive criticisms... 
professional guidance . . . sales service 
REF .. . No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical 
plan for fiction writers. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet and criti- 
cism coupon. 
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THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send me your free book ‘‘The Way Past the Editor,’’ 
and the free criticism coupon. 
Name 





Well Folks, It's Like This .. . 
Sir: 

In four years of reading and studying your 
magazine this is my first attempt to crack down 
your “experience exchange.” 

I don’t always agree with the contents of the 
letters in the Forum; I consider some of the 
articles you publish pure drivel; but you can’t 
please everyone ; the worthwhile far overshadows 
the opposite. 

In June of this year I received that all-impor- 
tant check for my first short story sale. I had pre- 
viously exchanged a story for a magazine subscrip- 
tion but this was my first cold cash. It wasn’t very 
much, a half cent a word for a 2000-word story 
but the morale uplift was worth much more. The 
story was published in the June issue of St. Joseph 
Magazine of St. Benedict, Oregon. 


I’ve just made my fourteenth sale since that 
first big thrill. 

All fourteen sold to Catholic publications. For 
over three years I tried to crack the secular 
magazines unsuccessfully. This year, through 
contact with a Catholic writer, I tried the Catho- 
lic magazines, and am getting results. 


If anyone thinks these stories consists of noth- 
ing but conversions, and prayer, and holier-than- 
thou characters, I could show any number of 
the stories I’ve sold which contained not one 
single word pertaining to religion and might have 
sold to any secular publication without rewriting. 
Here’s a good example: a short-short of mine, 
entitled “Almost” was awarded 133rd place in 
the 1941 Wrirer’s Dicest contest. This year 
I sold that story for a cent a word to The Chris- 
tian Family of Evanston, IIl., without rewriting 
a single word. (By the way this should be added 
to the box score of 1941 contest stories sold.) 


I also want to say “thank you” for publishing 
Blase J. De Leo’s letter in the November Dicest. 
I agree with everything he says regarding Robert 
K. Doran, Editor of The Victorian and I'd like 
to add my bouquet to his in praising this editor. 
After reading Mr. De Leo’s letter I submitted a 
story to The Victorian. It was accepted with a 
fine personal letter and a three page letter of 
suggestions regarding their requirements. Mr. 
Doran asked for picture and details regarding 
myself. The check came a few days later, $10.00 
for a 1200-word story, almost a cent a word. An 
interesting point which Mr. Doran makes in his 
accompanying letter of suggestions is this: “We 
pay on acceptance. We wouldn’t think of paying 
any other way. I pay for my groceries when I 
buy them not when I eat them. Same in this 
business.” (Other editors please note.) 

RAYMOND SCHOEDER, 
1031% 4th Ave., S., 
Wausau, Wis. 


® Ray, hearing from you, is like a letter from 
home. Don’t wait four years before reporting 
again.—Ed. 
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20% of the Pros Now in Either 


the Army or OWI MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


Sir: 
wea Remember me? Literary Authority ® Collaborator 
wn Had I told you I’ve been in the Army... 
for eighteen months now? Author of the 
the In charge, of all things, of government radio ‘ 
the work. Writing and producing numerous weekly Current non-fiction best seller 
n’t programs, including one which goes out over the "CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
ws Mutual network. Big stuff, with people like Jane 


Cowl, Tallulah Bankhead, Francis Lederer, Ger- Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


s trude Lawrence, John Boles, etc. Some of my 
“sh writing has been really going places. The O. W. I. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


ip- has taken a lot of it, and the Writer’s War Board. FOR WRITERS 


. My opus, a mystery-chiller called “DEATH 













































: ON THE NOSE,” has just been published, and 
ory ? ’ 
he it was written while I was in an Army camp. FICTION RADIO 
ph Most of it, for example, written with my portable ARTICLE and FEATURE 
on my knees while I sat on the only available SCREEN 
furniture in what the Army lovingly calls the 
at 0 eee JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
H. Donatp Spatz, ScrT., ; , 
‘or Baltimore, Maryland. Study by Mail ° Studio Lectures 
“4 Memo from Uncle Frank Ghost Writing 
oi Sir: Individual Manuscript Criticism 
I left 20th Century-Fox yesterday and came Personal, Directed Writing 
over here to Warner’s today. r i 
h- I sold one of my earlier books to Paramount— For Information Write: 
in- “Peace Marshal”. This is being filmed right now MAREN ELWOOD 
of with Richard Dix playing the title role. Para- 6362 Holl i Citanel 
ne mount brought me out on a six-weeks deal to ee See 
ve do the screenplay. Before I finished my agent Hollywood, California 
1g. got me a job at Fox. I was there over five months, a =e 
1e, doi h i ts. I liked it very h 
M oing three assignments iked it very much at BE INN AD V7 -thia 3 
in Fox, but finished my last assignment during the Se tau mncenes Gee 
ar slackest month of the year. The producers weren’t nl ee somceneren: ie manage A m~ =negsonen : 
is- supposed to start any new stories until January, ee, See ae aes ae Gan eee, ; 
ng so it appeared as if I would have to take off for work. Old established school. Many successful 
d . . graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
e a few weeks. I was promised an assignment for tunities in Advertising,” and requirements. <— = 
January, but instead my agent scurried around PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL oF ADVERTISING | 
1315 S Michigan Ave, 
ng and landed me a swell berth over here at War- 
T. ners. I’m working on a story called THREE 
rt STRANGERS, an “A” production that will star MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Humphrey Bogart, Ida Lupino and Sydney . oan Cae Seeeeeey 
ke umphrey gart, ) ) Assign this very important task to an 
yr. Greenstreet. It will be a sort of sequel to THE expert with over 20 years experience. 
a MALTESE FALCON, the best mystery picture Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
a ever made in Hollywood. ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
of It appears as if I will be located permanently 342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
ir. in Hollywood. I needed a change of scenery. 
1g 
0 WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 






\ ee 
STORIES e@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
y e@ 750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
oo NOVELS e@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
I BOOKS e@ "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
e A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


If you want results: 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help! Let’s get to work—that’s our 
business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed effort—not luck—bring results! Try our ex- 
pert marketing service and our highly recommended, editorially recognized criticism, iting and revision for 
placement and publication. 

Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. one us your manuscripts, or write for 









our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you! 
Professional fiction 2 
a Professional fiction PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
ig we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
screen stories . . . also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 
MY CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO prove my ability. 
MY COACHING IS PERSONALIZED: Monthly basis $7.50, 
or single criticism, plots formulated, ghost-writing, typing. 
MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131'% Ridge, Evanston, IIl. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [New-Advance Cotes. “$2.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! [Formulas].. 1.25 
Ww RITERS: HERE’S HOW! {Technique].......... 1,00 


EVERY | CONCEIVABLE HELP FOR EVERY _ WRITER 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


In one December magazine, my pupils had 35 out of its 
38 poems, and won all the prizes. Let me help you land, 
too. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instructor in versi- 
fication at New York University and William and Mary 
College. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by cor- 
respondence. My Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ 
Handbook are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 
words, minor corrections. Poetry 1c per line. Book 
lengths 35c-30 per 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 




















BIG DIME' s “WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie’’ and ‘Article 
Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write A Book in Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
- How to Write Your Life Story 
. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
How to Market Your Story 
Interesting Story Openings. 
All Siothes for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’ sent 
free upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c SinPly,,innumerabie 
Different! Practical! ee PLOT GENIE System, 
| Enclose dime or stamps | 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 45, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 


Cripes, I published 16 books in three years, not 
to mention some magazine stuff in between. My 
good friends, Farrar and Rinehart, are squawk- 
ing, of course, but a guy’s got to go where he 
can to make enough money to pay the income tax. 

Whaddya hear from the boys? 

I see an item now and then in the Digest, like 
“more Gruber” and one of these days I’m going 
to do you a piece—a piece that will really dish 
it out. I’ve read a few things in your mag. that 
were utter rot. For example, a couple of months 
ago, one by Fred Davis on mystery novels. Now 
I know Fred—he’s a heluva nice guy and I’ve 
read some of his books which are all better than 
average. But how Fred can write such crap, I 
don’t know. He makes writing sound like serious, 
hard work, when it isn’t anything of the sort. 
My books outsell Fred’s and are rated higher 
sometimes by the critics, but cripes, I don’t know 
a goddam thing about those things Fred writes 
about. 

I must belong to a different school. I toss off 
these mystery novels in from two to four weeks, 
depending on the mood, or how much my wife 
nags me about working. I have never in my life 
had one plot ahead, have never “jotted down 
an idea” or anything else in a notebook. I never 
owned a notebook. I have only the vaguest idea 
of a plot when I start a book—usually only a 
situation. 

FRANK GRUBER, 
262 S. Bentley Ave., 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


e@ Although edited, with libel, profanity, and 
malice deleted this is the way one writer friend 
talks to another. The Forum Department is the 
place where a writer may bellow, coo, snarl, 
smile, and applaud his mates and the sound and 
fury of it is the stuff of which literary small talk 
is made. And without it, a writer may well feel 
starved.—Ed. 


Trade Journal Correspondents 
Sir: 

Perhaps you would like to notify your readers 
of the fact that the UTPS will be glad to receive 
applications for correspondents in the following 
cities: 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
New Orleans, La. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 

Previous trade experience would, of course, be 

helpful. 
M. S. BLUMENTHAL, Mgr., 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
724 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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San Antonio Writers 
Sir: 

I have been reading your magazine off and 
on for the past fifteen years. During this time 
I have sworn off trying to write no less than a 
hundred times—and actually quit 99 times. 

One thing that enables me to sustain so much 
interest is my membership in the San Antonio 
Professional Writers’ Club. We are anxious to 
expand our group, and it is quite likely that 
there are a number of local writers who would 
be interested in attending some of our meetings— 
if they knew the club existed. 

That’s why I’m hoping you will see fit to 
publish this letter—i.e., so other local writers 
and aspirants will note that we meet once a 
week at the Gunter Hotel, have dinner, then 
verbally rip one another’s manuscripts to shreds. 
Visitors are cordially invited and T’ll be glad to 
hear from anyone who would like to attend. 

L. R. SwpeELL, 
P. O. Box 625, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Fact Detective 
Sir: 

We would like to see more fact detective 
stories. In particular, we’d like to see better 
ones and, of course, we want to print the best. 
If that be Shangri-la, lead us to it. 

Our base rate is 3c a word. For those $150 
blue slips, which are often kicked to $180 and 
higher, we feel you should let us look at your 
best stories. Actually, there’s no rigid ceiling for 
competent writers with us. 

Generally, we like two types of ‘“‘dick” stories: 

1. Current murders with plenty of good de- 
tective work. Get them in while they are current. 

2. Murders of any vintage where art is avail- 
able, and the case has not been used by others 
in this field. 

Of course, you know that we buy almost any 
subject that packs a wallop of real human in- 
terest. Keep in mind that we don’t care for lurid 
handling of sex or gore any more than other 
reputable magazines. The first-person stories are 
always preferred; official bylines give good ma- 
terial a much better chance of acceptance. 
Otherwise, the handling we leave to your good 
judgment and ability. Everything comes in on 
speculation, as it always must. Please let us 
have fast queries and outlines of the stories you 
propose. Outlines are especially of mutual help 
on the older cases. 

Mr. Brown, the editor of True, has recently 
delegated me to assign the detective stories. I 
think I know your problems, having freelanced 
this field for several years in the Southwest. I’ll 
be glad to help any new writers get the feel of 
the ropes, and to co-operate with you seasoned 
authors. 

The same rules apply here as in the past. We 
are not pitting writers in competition, but assign- 


AND ANOTHER 
FIRST SALE THRILL! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Again the almost-magical 
5th Assignment turns the 
trick! Less than half way 
through this simple course of 
eleven assignments—with her 
complete story written for 
the 5th Assignment, based 
on an idea we worked up 
with her . Yona Beattie, 
of New Jersey, is another SSW student to 
get a first sale thrill! We've just placed her 
story A LADY IS A MENACE with the 
TORONTO STAR for $50. 

"Even if you hadn't succeeded in making 
my first sale for me—in five easy lessons—I 
would still make this statement to anyone 
within earshot," she writes. "I have never 
seen a more intelligent, sound and practical 
approach to writing and selling than that 
which Supervised Story Writing offers. 

"Gentlemen—you're terrific!" 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time If we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





Yona Beattie— 
First Sale $50 








seeeeee: 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
er ; 
(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 

the State of New York.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 








q¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 

| POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


gq On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


ta PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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TO SHORT STORY 


ing stories after queries. We would like to have 
at least one qualified fact-detective writer in each 
state or territory, which he would ably cover, on 
whom we could depend for the best material 
coming out of that region. 

Please let me hear from you whenever you 
have anything in the “gumshoe” class that you 
think suitable for True. 

Crype Carey, Associate Editor, True, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Mass. Writers 
Sir: 

Am interested in the letters trying to start 
writers’ clubs. Many writers, for financial and 
other reasons, live in the country, or small towns, 
and in time come to miss contacts with other 
writers. I wonder if more clubs couldn’t be 
started in towns that are reached by bus lines 
and train lines from other smaller communities. 
I might, for instance, be able to make monthly 
or fortnightly meetings, if held in Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. I live nine miles away from it, and 
have been going 150 miles for what writers’ 
contacts I have had. Anyone else interested? 

If the idea doesn’t work here, it may some- 
where else. A sort of commuters’ writers’ club, 
time of meetings planned in reference to bus and 
train service, inexpensive overnight accommoda- 
tions, suggested when needed, etc. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD, 
Monterey, Mass. 

Miss Mansfield is author of “Workers in Fire” 
a fine text for poets._—Ed. 

Sir: 

Will you please publish the following: Imagi- 
Music is a music-poetry magazine, issued bi- 
monthly, 5 cents a copy, 30 cents a year. 

We have an urgent need for verse. There is 
no restriction on lengths. The emphasis will be 
on poems of musical background and weird and 
fantastic verse. Any form will be considered, if 
intelligible. Payment for acceptable verse is 
made on acceptance at the rate of 1 cent per 
line. Reports are guaranteed within two weeks. 

Henry ACKERMANN, 
Imagi-Music Magazine, 
5200 Maple Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ziff Expands 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your publishing an an- 
nouncement that Alliance Book Corporation has 
become a division of Ziff-Davis Publishing Com- 
pany. William B. Ziff is now president of 
Alliance. B. G. Davis is Editor-in-Chief, and 
H. L. Selden is Editor. 

Alliance offers a live market for any book 
manuscripts having broad, popular appeal: mys- 
teries, non-fiction, novels—any type of book 
appealing to a substantial reader audience. 

A. W. BERNSOHN, 
suliance Book Corporation, 
540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 





WRITERS 


Why not resolve to start the New Year right by 
consulting a competent critic? . . . From letters I 
have received during the past year, it pleases me to 


know 


that I have been of service to many writers 


. » « Much appreciation is expressed for my offer to 


read 8 


tories without charging a fee . .. I am able 


to do this because my service is strictly personal and 
I accept for analysis only those scripts which I believe 
my criticism may benefit . . . In such case I state 
my fee for constructive criticism .. . 

A recent letter from a writers club in Missouri tells 


‘, . . the members of our group have gained a 


great deal from these analyses ... We have decided 
that unless you pass upon a script and say it is in 
marketable condition, we shall not inflict it upon an 
agent or editor’ . . . If you would like me to pass 
on your script, send it for a reading... 


Holly 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
wood Hotel Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 


check, 


30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 


free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 


home. 


Every assignment you send in is re- 


turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An ex 


hand, 


perienced writer or editor takes you in 
answering all your questions, helping 


you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 


SEND 


THE COUPON TODAY for the free 





booklet which tells about opportunities in 

magazine writing. 

THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 813 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 

DRE ose cenuawes 

CEE OR OE Se ee om 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Fy Dx Snowshoe Puts ona Show 





| nomore pencils, 
no more books... 
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Jimmy Buys Some Toms 



























FIRST APPEARANCES 
A few of the 1942 first 
contributions | sold for 
writers who had never 
before hit the slicks. 

















Collier’s Or The Post In 1943? 


Some day you hope to appear in the leading slicks. Why not in 1943? It can be done. Last 
month, with my help, Jim Lynch and Eddie Forester hit Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s for 
the first time, to the tune of $500 each. 

Eddie Forester was a beginner when he started with me. I worked him up to Household 
Magazine, Toronto Star Weekly, Family Circle, Extension Magazine, Everywoman's, Male, and Liberty, 
before he was finally ready for Collier’s. James C. Lynch came to me a successful western pulp 
writer; he wanted me to increase his sales and markets in that field. I did. And at my suggestion 
he tried an airplane factory background slick; with some criticism and rewriting we landed it in the 
Post as his first slick sale. 

To get results like these you need the expert guidance of an agent who knows what the editors 
want to buy today. You must be able to take honest criticism, to follow constructive suggestions for 
improvement of your stories, to rewrite when necessary, follow my up to the minute market tips. You 
must make full use of my twenty years experience in developing professionals and in selling their stories. 

I have no course to sell you; simply want to develop you into another one of my profitable-com- 
mission accounts. If you have sold $1,000 worth to magazines in 1942, wish to graduate from pulps to 
slicks or increase your sales in either field, my help costs you nothing except commission of 10% on 
American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth in 1942, I'll grant you 
a 50% reduction of fees charged new writers. If you are beginner and have sold only one or two 
stories, I’ll have to charge you reading fees 
until I’ve sold $1,000 worth of your work. Booklet, “Practical Literary Help", and latest market 
But for these fees you receive specific, con- letter on request 
structive criticism on unsalable scripts; revi- 


sion and replot advice on those which can be 
made salable. Your salable stories, of course, 
are immediately recommended to editors 
who have been buying from me for years. e 
My fees to new writers are $1.00 per PDD 
thousand words on manuscripts up to 5,000; 
on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5.00 


for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each Literary Agent 
dditional th d. Special rates on longer 
—o sr 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Writer's Job 


ISCOMFORT 
D or Defeat. In 
the words of 


the Baruch Rubber 
Report, the choice the 
home front has today 
is “discomfort or de- 
feat—there is no mid- 
dle course.” It is essen- 
tial that magazine 
readers realize it at this 
time. The first Amer- 
ican , offensives have 


From DOROTHY DUCAS 


Office of War Information 


To help writers produce entertain- 
ing and instructive fiction and 
articles, the Office of War Informa- 
tion makes these monthly editorial 
suggestions. In each instance, some 
booklet or current mimeographed 
data is available for authors who 
want further facts. Note that each 
of these suggestions concludes with 
the name and address of the Wash- 
ington source from which this in- 
formation is available. 


magazines already 
have proved. 

Review of the Dark 
Decade. In February, 
1943, Hitler will have 
been in power for ten 
years. A dark decade 
of death and destruc- 
tion, of aggression, 
cruelty and human 
misery unparalleled in 
recent history, soon 
will lie behind us. Al- 


given rise to a wave of 

optimism which, if not checked, could lead 
to instances of “laying down on the job” in 
the difficult days ahead. We suggest articles 
dealing with rationing, transportation, con- 
servation, the anti-inflation campaign, War 
Bond and Stamp buying, curtailment of 
luxuries, and other related subjects stress 
the point that civilians should not wait for 
the Government to tell them what to do. 
They should make their own choice, in their 
own way, between discomfort, which is 
bearable, and defeat, which is not. 

Fiction stories which are written war- 
mindédly, even when dealing with non-war 
subjects, stories that accept the changed 
standards of living that war creates as part 
of the “color” and “background” of the 
stories, are particularly valuable, as many 


though it is too soon 
for historians to say just what its effect on 
the years to come will be, there is a real 
need for those of us who make up the 
United Nations to review just what the ten 
years have meant to date. 

A factual review of the years between 
1933 and 1943 could be written from many 
angles: a mere chronology of events is 
damning evidence of the plan for world 
domination which fermented in the Nazi 
brain even before January 30, 1933. Sug- 
gested themes for stories of what the ten 
years have meant to business, labor, church, 
women, family, law, and science, are avail- 
able. The Office of War Information is 
preparing special information materials on 
the Dark Decade, including a chronology 
of Nazi action, year by year; a compilation 

11 
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of significant quotations from Hitler and 
other Nazi leaders; pamphlets and posters 
revealing the record of 1933-1943. If you 
would like to have them, write to the Mag- 
azine Section, Office of War Information, 
Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 

More Manpower. With the campaign 
well under way to recruit the manpower of 
the nation for all kinds of war service, the 
month-by-month story of what is happening 
in factories, mines, school, and on farms 
has especial significance. The War Man- 
power Commission has prepared a complete 
memorandum for magazine editors and 
writers on this subject. Main points of the 
memorandum which might be emphasized 
in March and April, in addition to the fact 
that there 7s a manpower shortage and that 
the goal is to put the right people in the 
right jobs at the right time, are: 


1) The enrollment of women for all kinds 
of war work in those areas where they 
are needed, from factory work to em- 
ployment in essential civilian occupa- 
tions such as transportation, banking, 
and communications, must be accelle- 
rated. It is desirable that the magazine 
make clear this situation, so housewives 
and workers in non-essential industries 
may be impelled to volunteer for service 
in shortage areas. 

2) Part-time farm help will be vital this 
spring and summer. In some places 
women and youth, as well as men over 
the draft age, must be ready to play 
their part in harvesting the food which 
can save the world. Stories of farm 
work, farm life of all sorts, would be 
useful. 

3) Stimulation of transfers from non-essen- 
tial to war jobs in shortage areas can be 
accelerated by proper handling of the 
subject in magazine stories. 

4) The problem of absenteeism—why war 
workers stay away from their work with- 
out realizing what this does to the whole 
production picture—is another subject 
that may be usefully covered by the 
magazines. 

Absenteeism is a problem which many 
plants are attacking through their labor- 
management committees with talks, 


posters, charts, bulletins, contests, edi- 
torials in house organs, contests, awards 
and penalties. Names of some of the 
plants engaging in this work can be sup- 
plied to editors by the War Production 
Drive headquarters. Contact Mr. Louis 
Falzer, Room 1239, Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


There is, of course, a continuing need to 
stress what kinds of skilled workers are in 
demand by the various war production 
plants. A list of the thirty or more most 
needed craftsmen is available from the War 
Manpower Commission. 

If you would like to have a copy of the 
“Manpower Memo for Magazines,” write 
to Mr. Guy Pearce Jones, Office of Infor- 
maton, War Manpower Commsson, Room 
4140, Social Security Building. 


British Women at War. Now that the 
mobilization of manpower for war work is 
getting under way in the United States, the 
experiences of our British sisters since Sep- 
tember 1939 are of increasing interest to 
American women. We should like to call 
your attention to a pamphlet prepared by 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, entitled 
“Women’s War Work in Britain,” avail- 
able upon request at that office. 


Victory Gardens. The most important 
seasonal interest of civilians in April proba- 
bly will be planning vegetable gardens, Be- 
ginning the middle of March, an intensive 
nation-wide campaign will be carried on by 
the Office of War Information to urge every 
potential gardener in the country to plant a 
vegetable garden and to do so without waste 
of seed, fertilizers, insecticides, or effort. 

Victory Gardens are especially important 
this year, as they will be the chief means of 
meeting the nutritional requirements of 
vitamins, minerals, and general food values 
for many families, without taxing the na- 
tion’s food production, preservation, and 
transportation facilities any more than is 
unavoidable. 


How Can Gardeners Insure Success? The 
Victory Garden Campaign will lay great 
stress on the importance not only of plant- 
ing a garden but of following through to 
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success, The following sources of informa- 
tion are recommended : 


a) The County Agent, wherever he is 
available. 

Veteran gardeners of the neighborhood. 
committees, or 


b 
c) Local 
clinics. 

d) Bulletins or pamphlets available from 
State Extension Services or other State 
agencies. 

e) Publications of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on “Victory Gardens,” “The 
City Home Garden,” “The Farm Gar- 
den,” “Diseases and Insects of Garden 
Vegetables,” ‘“‘Disease-Resistant Varie- 
ties of Vegetables for the Home Gar- 
den,” “Hotbeds and Coldframes,” and 
“The Home Fruit Garden.” 


— 


garden clubs, 


Magazines can help their readers by pro- 
viding them with practical information on 
Victory gardening. Such information for 
use by writers and editors is available from 
Mr. T. Swann Harding, Office of Informa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


America’s Biggest Migration. The move- 
ment of 110,000 men, women and children 
of Japanese ancestry from California, west- 
ern Washington, western Oregon and the 
southern third of Arizona constitutes the 
largest organized migration in the history 
of the United States. These people, of 
whom 70,000 are American citizens, now 
are living in Relocation Centers in sections 
where large areas of land could be brought 
into agricultural production and where cer- 
tain types of industries might be estab- 
lished. Life in these Centers has made 
fascinating reading in the magazines dur- 
ing the last six months. 

But a new phase of relocation now is 
under way, in which we feel editors might 
be interested. In recognition of the man- 
power situation, the War Relocation Au- 
thority now is granting indefinite leave to 
any evacuee who applies and meets certain 
requirements. One of these requirements is 
a check with FBI records, Efforts are being 
made in cooperation with government and 
private agencies to find locations for evac- 
uees outside the Relocation Centers. 


Up to December 1, some 150 persons had 
left the Centers. They were placed as farm- 
ers, housemaids, houseboys, hotel employees, 
factory workers in civilian industry. Some 
8,500 took temporary jobs harvesting sugar 
beets; some helped in a_turkey-picking 
plant; some of the girls have married 
Japanese-American soldiers. We _ suggest 
that case histories of some of the people 
already placed might be basis of articles 
showing the latest development in the 
gigantic relocation task. Such articles would 
reveal dramatically the attitude of the gov- 
ernment regarding the status of the na- 
tion’s first evacuees, and would delineate an 
aspect of America-in-wartime about which 
the reading public might well be informed. 
For information about this and other phases 
of relocation, get in touch with Mr. John 
Baker, Chief of the Office of Reports, War 
Relocation Authority, Room 625, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Battle Weather. The familiar weather 
map has vanished from the inside pages of 
our newspapers. Broadcasters guard against 
any reference to rain, snow, cloud or wind. 
The enemy must be kept from knowing the 
temperature in Oshkosh, Palm Beach and 
Portland, the amount of sunshine in Peoria. 
For knowledge of the weather is a weapon 
in modern war. Knowing what the weather 
is likely to be tonight or tomorrow at some 
critical point on the worldwide war front is 
vitally important to the movements of air 
and sea fleets, the transportation of troops 
and supplies. Lumbering trucks and mo- 
torized artillery may lose contact with other 
tactical units because of mud and ice. All 
the vast but precisely-timed schedules of 
strategy depend to some degree on accurate 
forecasting of weather. 

The United States Weather Bureau has 
always been a good source of magazine 
copy. But now that it is a vital cog in our 
war machine it is even more interesting. 
And the Weather Bureau has been losing its 
men to the combatant forces, The gaps 
must be filled, here as in so many other war 
services, by women. Therefore we have a 
new possibility as a fiction character: the 
Weather Bureau girl. 


Special opportunities for women in the 
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Weather Bureau, which have existed since 
September, 1942, also should make fasci- 
nating article material on the womanpower 
theme. Activities of the Weather Bureau 
may be divided, roughly, into two cate- 
gories: 


1. Professional work—which is weather 
map analysis and forecasting. 


i) 


. Sub-professional work—which is ob- 
serving, reporting and charting in- 
formation in an intricate code on 
maps forecasters must have before 


they can begin to work. 


In both fields training has been provided 
for eligible women. In the professional field, 
two groups of scholarships are available. 
One group, sponsored by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, offers free tuition at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New 
York University, Chicago University, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
plus $50 per candidate for books and $75 a 
month living expenses. These scholarships 
are available to women with private air 
pilots’ licenses and college training in mathe- 
matics and physics. The second group of 
scholarships, offering free tuition at the 
same institutions, but no further allowances, 
are open to women who have not been 
licensed as pilots but have similar academic 
qualifications. Graduates of both classes 
may be employed by the Weather Bureau 
or the C.A.A. with beginning salaries in 
government service ranging from $1,800 to 
$2,000 a year. For both, private aviation 


$100 A Month 


offers tempting post-war possibilities. How 
about a “weather girl” for a heroine? 


In the sub-professional field, training cen- 
ters have been established in seven terri- 
torial regions, including Weather Bureau 
offices in Flushing, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Fort Worth, Texas, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. 
To enter one of these centers, girls must 
have been graduated from high school with 
good records in physics, algebra and geom- 
etry. Students are paid at the rate of $1,440 
a year while taking an intensive six-weeks’ 
course in the nature and use of observation 
instruments, code of weather charts, tech- 
nique of plotting weather maps. After 
graduation they are assigned to regular sta- 
tions where, after another six-weeks’ proba- 
tion period, their appointments are con- 
firmed and their pay raised to $1,620 a 
year. 


Applications for the professional scholar- 
ships should be made to the Weather Bureau 
office in Washington, D. C., attention Re- 
search and Training Section, or to any of 
the five universities mentioned: above. For 
acceptance in the Weather Bureau training 
centers, apply to Mr. C. O. Schick, Official 
in Charge, Weather Bureau Airport Station, 
Gravelly Point, Washington, D. C., or to 
the local Weather Bureau Station. 

For details of the Weather Bureau’s op- 
erations, backgrounds, methods, its wartime 
activities and peacetime accomplishments, 
write to Mr. C, F. Sarle, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, M Street between 24th and 25th 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


From Juveniles 


By LLOYD DERRICKSON 


T is possible for an average writer to 
make one‘ hundred dollars a month 
writing Juvenile stories. By Juveniles I 
include, of course, all the religious publica- 
tions. How do I know it’s possible? Be- 
cause I have done it—for the last six 

months at least. 
I am not trying to tell you how to write 


a Juvenile, or how to be a fine writer. I’m 
just attempting to tell you in five short 
paragraphs the essential points necessary 
to make $100 per month at Juvenile writing. 

First, and perhaps most important of all, 
you must write (and I mean “honest-to- 
God-write”) at least six hours daily. Ju- 
veniles, at an average payment of one-half 
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cent per word, are time-consumers. Five or 
six hours a week writing Juveniles will only 
pay you off in peanuts. The average writer 
will need all of his six hours daily to make 
that $100 per month. The brains of this 
business began in the Juveniles. You get 
training, plus a little pay. 


Second, you must not expect nor wait 
to hit upon a fresh plot for each story you 
write. Instead you twist the same old plot 
round and round until the music of at least 
four stories comes out. It is possible to use 
the same plot and wring four pieces from 
it. Change your characters, your back- 
ground, your length and dialogue content 
and you can use the same plot pretty often. 
Try it, see if it doesn’t work surprisingly 
well for you. 


Third, you must not be content to write 
merely for the one-half cent markets. Aim 
each story you write at the top-paying 
markets in the field. And send them! Sound 
silly? Brother, many a time I’ve sold stories 
for $8.50 that would have netted me $25 
had I begun at the top of the list and 
worked down, and you’ve probably done the 
same. Send your stuff to Young Catholic 
Messenger, Young America, Calling All 
Girls, Boys Today, etc. They pay! Then, 
if rejected, you can try the half-cent mar- 
kets, then (alas!) the quarter-centers. Sup- 
pose the story does only bring $5 in the 
end? You’ve had the satisfaction of know- 
ing you didn’t sell for $5 when you could 
have collected $25. 


Fourth, try writing two-part, three-part 
and longer stories. Serials pay off! For 
two years I wrote a series of one-shot 
stories built around a single character. The 
character (Young Oliver) proved popular 
and I sold the stories with great regularity 
to various publications. But I was only 
getting $10 to $15 per story and was dis- 
satisfied. So I hit upon the plan of using 
the character only in serials and made more 


money in the first three sold than I had on 
all twenty of my single shot pieces. Editors 
seem willing to pay more for serials than 
the same number of words sold to them in 
one-shots. So make a certain proportion of 
your stuff of the longer variety. Read over 
one of your short stories and you'll doubt- 
less come across several spots where you 
could honestly further dramatize, further 
highlight your story. But you didn’t be- 
cause of length requirements. All right, do 
it! First thing you know you'll have four 
or five thousand good words where 2,000 
were before, and presto, you have a two 
or three-part story where a one-shot was 
before. It’s more work to be sure. But it’s 
more money. Dialogue is a good means for 
lengthening your story, but only when the 
dialogue you use contributes to additional 
action, and furthers the goal of your char- 
acters. If any of the dialogue can be cut, 
and still permit the story to make sense, 
then the dialogue is no good. 

Fifth and last, keep your stories in the 
mail. Once you’ve done your best on a 
story and honestly feel it is saleable—keep 
sending it. Not to the same Editor though! 
Try all the markets once. I’ve sold stories 
on their twenty-third trip out. I’ve also 
allowed three or four rejections to discour- 
age me on a story and allowed it to moulder 
in my junk-pile for months, only to sell it 
on the very next try. That’s when I felt 
like kicking myself for allowing it to remain 
idle all those months. 

Study the Juveniles—try Will Herman’s 
“Juvenile Success Secrets” and by selling to 
this field you’ll get the confidence and abil- 
ity through practice to move ahead. Look 
at Herman and what he did. After selling 
2,000 Juvenile stories and fact fillers, he 
went into the fact-detective field where he 
sold 53 pieces last year, and now he is 
writing only for the slicks. The experience 
in the Juveniles gave him his training and 
might also be a thought for you. 








The Technique of the Novel 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


This material is from a forthcoming book 


on novel writing by Mr. Uzzell. Among his 


other texts are “Narrative Technique’ and “Writing As A Career.’ Tom Uzzell was fiction 


editor of Collier’s, and is the author of fiction in 


, NO SUCCEED as a novelist you must 
have time and patience and ideas 
and, above all, an interest in 

learning. 

The career of a published novelist is a 
growth; it is not a series of spontaneous 
combustions. When a candidate for letters 
comes to me and says, “I want you to help 
me be a novelist,” and I answer, “Let me 
see some of your rejections,” and I am told 
that he, or she, has not yet written any- 
thing, I am sceptical. A writer who has 
written nothing isn’t a writer; I don’t know 
what he is. When he seeks instruction, the 
chances are that he seeks only a big stick. 
Big sticks are all right but they won’t give 
you an interest in learning, 

Let me give you an actual instance of 
the right attitude toward learning in a 
novelist. Young Mr. X. came all the way 
from Oklahoma to New York, determined 
to find someone to help him become a 
novelist. He appeared in my University 
office to be interviewed before being ad- 
mitted to a seminar in writing novels. 

Mr. X. had a bulky manuscript under 
his arm when he faced me. It had been 
rejected several times, I soon learned. I 
asked him if it was his only manuscript. 
“Oh, no,” he answered, springing up, “I 
have others outside; they’re in my car; 
how many do you want?” These works were 
finally scrapped, though with great re- 
luctance by the author; he went down 
fighting. He began a new work in the semi- 
nar, wrote its 100,000 words during one 
winter, rewrote them the next spring and 
sold the job to the first publisher to see it. 

The worst novel in manuscript I ever 
read was typed out by a woman who is 
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the Post, Companion, Collier’s, etc. 


today a well-known, successful author. “You 
want to learn?” I asked her, when she ap- 
peared for a verdict. “Yes,” she replied, “I 
want to learn.” I picked up her manuscript 
and dropped it into the wastebasket, saying 
“Lesson one.” My author gazed wistfully 
down into the wastebasket for a moment, 
then asked: “Do you get paid for this?” 

At the end of the winter, she asked: 
“Haven’t I anything at all worth having?” 
“Yes,” I said, “you have something no one 
else in the class has.” 

“My God,” she replied, “quick,: what 
is it?” 

“You’ve got a novel in the wastebasket.” 

She wanted to know what she should 
do next and I suggested another winter 
in the fiction class. “Again? With all those 
bright females?” 

“Yes,” I said, “again. Those females will 
some day read your novels.” So it worked 
out. This woman wrote a novel solely as 
practice. She attended the class again the 
following winter and the final tests showed 
that order in her ideas was in evidence for 
the first time. She wrote another novel that 
was scrapped, then still another that was 
published but didn’t sell well, and after that 
a literary best seller which was produced 
by Hollywood. Today women writers read 
and study this woman’s novels in an effort 
to grasp something of her skill and power. 
I should tell you her name but she is op- 
posed to personal revelation of the kind 
I have set down here. 


EJAVE you tried to begin at the top, 
AA ° . . 
staking your whole literary life on a 
wild gamble? Novelists like big business 
men should be content to begin by sweep- 
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ing out the office. “The young or inex- 
perienced novelist,” wrote Stevenson, the 
smartest of all commentators on fiction, 
“will not so much be helped by genial 
pictures of what an art may aspire to at 
its highest, as by a true idea of what it 
must be at its lowest terms .. . For although 
in great writers, working upon great mo- 
tives, what we observe and admire is often 
their complexity, yet underneath appear- 
ances the truth remains unchanged: that 
simplification was their method, and that 
simplicity is their excellency.” 

How to gain this simplicity of under- 
standing, this method of thinking with 
complete clarity no matter how complex 
your subject? My answer is (1) learn all 
you can from others about acceptable sub- 
ject matter for novels, and (2) develop a 
method for intensifying your subject. These 
two topics lie at the very heart of tech- 
nique. I have written what I have to say 
on these two heads into a book of nearly 
one hundred thousand words. Your edi- 
tor wants the gist of it for this issue and 
here it is: 


Good Subjects for Novels 


The good subject satisfies internal and 
external demands. The internal demand 
is that the subject be something you under- 
stand. The story you most want to write 
is not necessarily the one you will handle 
best. Many a time I have listened to writ- 
ers brought up in small towns of the middle 
west say, after living a year or so in New 
York, that they wanted to write stories or 
a novel about life in New York. When I 
suggested instead the people of their home 
towns, they were eloquent in their distaste 
for the life from which they had “escaped”; 
it bored them; they wanted to forget it. 
They admitted that they had exhaustive 
knowledge of the people at home and were 
still being lost on the subway in the metrop- 
olis, but stubbornly they insisted that they 
wanted to write about the big city. I 
argued that good novels flowed from full 
knowledge rather than from romantic in- 
terests and dreams. My writer objected: 
“But what can anyone say about such dull 


places. The answer to this was: “You 
might explain why you find them dull. This 
was the theme of ‘Main Street, the most 
successful novel of the first generation of 
this century.” 

To locate the really significant experi- 
ences of your own life and discuss them 
interestingly—can you do it? If you can, 
you pass the first and most important basic 
test for becoming a novelist. The signifi- 
cant experiences will not be recent; they 
will be those which have hammered you in- 
to your present character. To be fascinated 
by these forces at work in your own life, 
to want others to understand them, to want 
to work them over with such emphasis and 
intensity that no reader can miss their 
meanings or fail to be thrilled—this is the 
internal demand on subject matter, and 
incidentally it is the authentic urge of the 
authentic novelist. 

The external demand arises from the 
need of publication. What are the basic 
demands of novel readers? A _ successful 
novel, wrote Henry James, gives the reader 
surprise and recognition. If we are to sur- 
prise the reader, we must not tel! him what 
he has read twenty times already, and if he 
is to recognize, the story must touch his 
own experiences. Surprise and recognition 
are not contradictory. The subject should 
be a new treatment of a familiar subject. 
It is easier to find a familiar subject than 
a new or surprising element in that same 
subject. When we fail in this, we attain 
triteness, 


"T’RITENESS is the most troublesome of 

problems related to subject matter, The 
reason has just been stated: recognition is 
easier than surprise. For example: a young 
woman in Texas recently sent me the 
manuscript of a novel she had written. Her 
father had sunk the family fortune in a 
single well in which he believed ; the family 
lived near it, saw it come in, and the 
young writer had her first experience of 
this excitement. Her story merely repeated 
what she had experienced, her theme be- 
ing the excitement of bringing in an oil 
well. Any reader recognizes this subject, 
but when he finds no more than the youth- 
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ful writer’s thrills he has no surprise. While 
she was growing up in Texas, the rest of 
us were reading tons of stuff about oil wells 
and the oil business. Her experiences to 
us were trite. If, however, this writer had 
known that bootlegged or “‘hot oil,” at the 
time of her story, began to flow in violation 
of the new proration orders, bringing city 
gangsters and violence down among the 
oil derricks and had told us that story, the 
verdict might have been entirely different. 

Peter Fleming, a talented English author 
killed in the Norwegian campaign, by- 
passed triteness in his book “Brazilian Ad- 
venture’ simply by avoiding the error of 
describing familiar jungle dangers, priva- 
tions, and heroics. Fleming avoided trite- 
ness by sustaining a British drawing room 
attitude, while the torrents fell, and the 
parrots screamed. He kidded the jungle; 
the jungle never got him down. He made 
it all a lark; he saw himself as farcial actor 
against outrageously extravagant back- 
drops. Thus, what might have been a trite 
diary of a jungle expedition up and down 
the Araguaye becomes a fresh and amusing 
excursion seen through eyes open to both 
incongruity and the familiar. 

Novels which attempt merely to report 
the facts about gold-mining in Nevada or 
California, fishing off the Newfoundland 
Banks, Pittsburgh’s inferno of industry, life 
on the prairies, the idleness and profligacy 
of the rich, the sufferings of the poor, the 
horrors of modern war, the youthful pranks 
of college students, the lovable qualities of 
old negroes in the deep South, the horrors 
of prison life, all belong to this same trite 
class. Without fresh interpretation, such 
novels are spinach. 

Reader surprise without reader recogni- 
tion might be attained by an objective ac- 
count of an engineer who is “shooting” a 
new oil field. The use of dynamite to strike 
echoes from oil a mile in the 
earth and the drawing of a map showing 
contours at this depth made from the find- 
ings of the seismograph—all this would 


structures 


be surprising to most readers, but would 
arouse no recognition. It might be article 
stuff, but as such is not a theme for fiction. 
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The problem of surprise, of freshness, of 
originality, not easily solved. Many 
novelists have been over the ground before 
we arrive. The result is that the life prob- 
lems and situations which have maximum 
value in recognition have the minimum 
value in surprise. But such problems and 
situations are, because so many are inter- 
ested in them, the best to use. If you are 
to find anything that hasn’t been said 
about them, you will have to dig. 


is 


Let me mention a few of these much- 
worked human situations: the triangle, the 
Romeo and fuliet plot (the parents of the 
lovers at odds), the marital difficulty settled 
by the arrival of a baby, the good-poor 
versus the bad-rich suitor, the hidden 
illegitimate child that turns up, Cinderella, 
the perfect crime that was too perfect, the 
deserted, heart-broken mistress, the self- 
sacrificing prostitute, the wife who is 
forced to enact the role of father and pro- 
vider, the peppery old grandmother who 
bosses and shocks everybody, the South Sea 
romance in which the dusky heroine jumps 
off the cliff when she sees the arrival of 
the ship bearing her white rival, the hero 
with a mother-complex, the family that 
cheerfully endures poverty, the family with 
a skeleton that won’t stay in the closet, the 
northern soldier hero who falls for the 
southern belle in the Civil War, the ship 
found at sea with all sails set and no one 
aboard, the struggling salesman whose 
pretty wife tempts his boss, the jobless hus- 
band who turns housekeeper and nurse 
for his business wife, the society gal who 
falls for her father’s butler or chauffeur, 
the preacher, rabbi or priest who suffers a 
temptation of the flesh, and the business 
leader who works so hard earning his mil- 
lion that he can’t enjoy spending it. Basic 
plot inventions like these have been used 
in thousands of stories and novels. When 
used again, something has to be done to 
them to add novelty—or surprise. 


There are no new plots in the sense that 
all basic human predicaments have been 
used by story tellers of the past. The 
changing elements are not the patterns of 
entanglements but physical changes in the 
environment created by civilian, evolving 
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social customs, manners, and morals. These 
few notes on phases of life today might 
serve as sources of original ideas for novels: 


1. New methods of making a living, new 
technologies in farming, industry and busi- 
ness all contain possibilities. Examples: the 
effect of the mechanical cotton picker on 
the cotton pickers, the adventures of fami- 
lies removed from old homesteads to seek 
war work, the experiences of prominent 
people flying the Atlantic in bombers, the 
use of radio in war, glass houses and stores, 
food growing without soil, and all the tech- 
nological innovations of our war supply 
efforts. In all such new developments are 
for those who see them 





original stories 
first ! 

2. Regional stories which exploit local 
groups and issues. Examples are Caldwell’s 
Georgia crackers, notably in “Tobacco 
Road,” Hemingway’s Key West boatmen, 
Steinbeck’s California studies, Barrett Wil- 
loughby’s Alaskan fisheries stories, Glenway 
Wescott’s Wisconsin stories, and there are 
many others. What’s doing in Arizona, 
New Mexico, the Oregon apple country, 
Hawaii, the Solomon Islands? 


3. Novels built around some national 
news event, provided again that you don’t 
wait too long after the event to begin and 
finish your story! Some examples now too 
old to use: Lindbergh’s flight, the Wall 
Street crash, the burning of the Graf Hin- 
denburg dirigible, the visit of the British 
King and Queen. Some newer events: 
Pearl Harbor, internment of enemy aliens, 
the second front in North Africa, the At- 
lantic Charter, and all the outstanding 
events of the present war. 


4. Changes in personal morals. Exam- 
ples: the effect today on parents of the 
relaxing of the sex taboos among these 
same people when young which was cele- 
brated in many of the novels of the twen- 
ties, the shift during the present genera- 
tion from religious to rational controls of 
conduct, the accepted two-income family, 
both husband and wife with jobs, the vain 
efforts of modern parents to recapture 
authority over their children, the despair 
over a changing, insecure future. 
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5. The changes in social issues and prob- 
lems. The rapid rise of a dictatorship 
among a people fighting for democracy; 
the astounding spectacle of over-night so- 
cial reforms during war which were im- 
possible during peace, e. g., extravagance, 
neglected health of our man power, fum- 
bling control of social disease, soil erosion 
neglect, neglect of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship, ruinous business competi- 
tion, and many more. 

Heretofore, with a potentially unlimited 
income, men and women neglected inte- 
grated mental happiness, gentleness and 
warm affection as a means for getting along 
together. Instead, they keyed their ambi- 
tions to gaining more and material posses- 
sions in the expectation that with two 
pianos, two garages, and two chickens in 
the pot happiness was in the bag. 

With super-taxes making large incomes 
impossible, and with point rationing in the 
offing, we will no longer be able to buy 
these material things regardless of what we 
earn or who we are. Other values become 
our touchstone, in place of bigger, larger, 
more expensive rugs, automobiles, and ice 
boxes. Will these values be the verities that 
make human existence more tolerable? Do 
a group of people each striving for pleasure 
in non-material things, striving to live a 
broader mental life make a more com- 
panionable society that the same group 
striving to own and own and own yet more. 
Here is the richest field of all for the am- 
bitious novelist. 

These themes would not all make equally 
good novels; some are losing timely value 
as I set them down. I offer them as ex- 
amples of the meaning of external demand 
in subject matter. 


The first task of the novelist is to find 
something worth writing about. Most novel- 
ists will find it more difficult to meet the 
external (editorial value) than the internal 
(self-expression) demand. You’d be sur- 
prised at the number of novelists gifted as 
writers, who simply won’t pause to con- 
sider these external demands. They let 
themselves be driven blindly by their ego- 
istic urge to write what interests them only. 
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Evidently they don’t read the papers or are taken by every novelist who plans a ' 
don’t reflect upon the news. They don’t successful novel. He may not be conscious . 
realize that he who would understand the of this; he may not use the terms I do in 
present must be thinking about the future. describing the steps, but he takes them. i 
These steps, in fact, in the briefest possible s 
HE speed with which life overtakes art, space set before you the basic process used I 
putting the latter in the museum, has by all artists in any medium when they . 
been demonstrated for me this week. Six know what they are about. The difference 1 
months ago I wrote into my book three between the novice, in other words, and ( 
ideas: one trite, another of current value the novelist of experience, is that the latter u 
(timely), and a third so far ahead of life Performs step one first. Beginners manipu- . 
as to be of value only in a scientific phanta- late before they analyze. ; 
sy. This last was the possibility of some : 
day building a plane which would fly faster HAT is meant by effect? The writer si 
than the speed of sound; I indicated the referred to above who didn’t want a 
possibilities of fighter planes, flying at such to make a novel of his home town gave as b 
speed in war. Two days ago the front page his reason that it as a dull place and bored d 
of my newspaper reported one of our army him. This is the effect of the material of b 
planes aproaching this speed in a power his home town. The feeling that Gopher - 
drive! Prairie was ugly, smug, and largely uncivil- és 
It will repay some novel writers to con- ized as the effect on Sinclair Lewis of his ‘ 
sider, as part of the external demand upon home town which he used for his famous , 
their powers, what literary level, in gen- “Main Street.” Karl Marx, once asked for ; 
eral, they intend to reach. The publishers’ his definition of life, answered in one word, 
categories with which most writers are “Struggle.” This word expressed the effect “4 
familiar are the popular, or standard enter- of life on him. A couple marry and a . 
tainment, novel, and the literary work. If cynical friend comments: “I give them 
you stick to the novel—well, you’d better three years.” The feeling of failure hover- b 
be pretty sure that you have something. ing over that marriage is the effect of the 
While other forms of fiction seem to get marriage on the friend. I belabor this defi- of 
weaker and weaker, the art of the novel nition since writers who can’t plot a good of 
expands, its standards are raised, it makes novel can very seldom distinguish between H 
greater demands and offers greater rewards. effect and material. Ask for the proposed = 
effect of their story and they answer: ck 
How to Plot Your Novel “Tt’s about the growth of a business,” which 
I propose that you plot your novel in ? — ee ges man 
three steps, the first step presenting three rhe chief oxpevcnce eames of 
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terial to produce the desired effect. happens next”; the professional reasons: 
If you will study these steps a moment, “If I am to produce my effect, I must do,” 
you will see that they are nothing more so and so. The beginner hopes his work 
or less than a device to induce the writer will impress others, but he doesn’t pause to pl 
to make sure of what he has before he tries determine how; he’s too absorbed in his wi 
to do anything to it. Urging this necessity own sensations to worry about anybody = 
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thought makes for control for life as well 
as art. 

Decide whether the emphasis of your 
proposed novel is upon character, situation, 
setting, or ideas (theme). Your novel, all 
novels, belong to one or more of them. 
If it stresses character, your best means of 
intensifying it is drama; if it is situation 
(complication), your best device for “play- 
ing up” is simply to make a bad predica- 
ment worse. 

The pattern chosen by our greatest novel- 
ists for driving home a theme finds its 
simplest form in the Biblical parable; char- 
acters and events are chosen which sym- 
bolize all similar characters and events. A 
thematic novel is a novel which is unified 
by its underlying thesis of which the story 
is a dramatic expression. In this sense 
“Gone With The Wind” has no theme and 
“Grapes of Wrath” has. The Okies of the 
latter novel symbolize all the thousands of 
dispossessed farmers of the middle—and 
south-west and, to a lesser but very real 
degree, all labor exploited by our capital- 
istic system. The theme of “Grapes of 
Wrath” is this: “The capitalistic system 
brutally crushes the masses.” 

To feature setting in a novel involves one 
of the most subtle problems in the esthetics 
of fiction. I know of only one novel, W. H. 
Hudson’s well-known, “Green Mansions,” 
which gives setting greater emphasis than 
character, situation or theme. In it will be 
found beautifully illustrated the subleties 
of which I speak. I should be surprised 
to learn that even one of the many readers 
of this magazine has on his writing desk 
a plan for a novel of this type, and if this 
type is as rare as I believe, we need not get 
overheated about it here. The staples of 
most novels, probably most of those called 
great, are character and complication. 


Two Demonstrations of Plotting 


By introducing a little system into your 
plotting, at least with your first novels, you 
will find that you can not only make better 
use of your material but can appraise your 
ideas and perhaps save yourself a year’s 
hard labor writing a novel that won’t sell. 
Let me illustrate by outlining the project 
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"Darling, don't be angry, but | just spent a novel, 
a short short, and three limericks." 


that was properly abandoned and, second, 
for a first novel that was written and pub- 
lished with literary success. 


Project of a Novel 


A middle-aged actor, one of the best in 
the American theater, gets tired of the 
whole business and leaves the stage, decid- 
ing to spend his money and the rest of his 
life having a wonderful time doing noth- 
ing. He is an easy-going, likable person 
who just wants to go fishing and travel 
and take things easy. 

An attractive young woman, with a small 
fortune and a bit of acting ability, decides 
she wants to become a great actress, but 
she doesn’t have much luck in getting parts 
in plays. She meets our middle-aged actor 
at a party and decides here is her chance. 
She will marry him and with his name and 
pull and ability, she can get her oppor- 
tunity on the stage appearing with him. 

Marriage is the furthest thing from his 
mind as he dances with her once during 
the evening. She tells him nothing of her 
dramatic ambitions and he forgets about 
her immediately after the party. But she 
doesn’t forget him and hounds him with 
telephone calls and letters and invitations. 
She even pursues him clear across the con- 
tinent in a plane when he goes to Cali- 
fornia to get away from her, and then flies 
back to New York again after him when 
she finds he has gone back to escape her. 
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Finally, he abandons all effort to avoid 
her, figuring “what the devil—maybe the 
girl is in love with him—she is pretty 
has some money of her own and therefore 
can’t be after his—and maybe he can get 
some peace of mind and take her fishing.” 
So he marries her. 

Now his troubles begin. She nags him 
into. returning to the stage and then into 
getting her a part in a play. He realizes 
then that her reason for marrying him is 
to launch her. He can’t get any peace with 
her around, so he decides to make her a 
successful actress in a hurry to be rid of 
her. He rewrites a play, giving her all 
the best lines and literally becomes her 
stooge in the play. He is such a good actor 
and manager that it appears that she is 
carrying the whole thing by herself. She is 
acclaimed by the audience and the critics. 
Feeling that she is quite a success, she 
agrees to give him a divorce. He departs 
fishing, chuckling over the fact that with- 
out him there to feed her the lines, she 
will flop in ‘a week, which she does, 


This is pretty weak stuff but the author 
was gripped by it, felt sure she could “make 
it live,” argued the interest of the public 
in the theater. I held her to the three steps 
in plotting. The first: what is the effect of 
the events as outlined? We agreed that 
it was well suggested in her postscript: the 
irony of the lady’s defeat and humiliation. 
We conceded that the reader would be 
stirred by the adventures of the two char- 
acters in the theater but were uncertain of 
the response of the reader to the character 
of the actors. It seemed to me that the 
prospect of two possibly unsympathetic 
characters was enough to condemn the pro- 
ject at once, but the author insisted that 
the effect she could create in the writing 
would remedy this difficulty. This was an 
attempt to jump to the second step before 
we had finished the first: I brought her 
back to the first. 

To what audience would the book ap- 
peal? The market issue. The author was 
bent on a realistic treatment so we put it 
down as an attempt at a popular novel with 
literary values. On what would be major 
emphasis? Obviously on character and 
complication. How about the character? 
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On this issue we deliberated. The author 
insisted that the man, if not the woman, 
could be made sympathetic. I reminded 
her that the man was foolishly weak, that 
he married without love, that he was just 
as tricky and unscrupulous as she. I chal- 
lenged the author to find anything inter- 
esting in characters who tried to solve their 
problems by trickery. I argued that cun- 
ning was an animal trait and gave almost 
no opportunity for character drama. This 
opinion the author could not gainsay, and 
there we rested our analysis. 

We passed to the second step: what effect 
had she in mind other than that of the 
original project? The answer was none. 
(Note this.) I asked her to take time to 
think the The fusing of 
inner emotion observation 
takes time. 

The author’s next report was that her 
actors were in the ashcan. She admitted 
that she had been enraged at a real woman 
who sold herself to further her career and 
wished to show her up. She couldn’t tell 
the truth and let the degraded creature 
succeed, and if she did her in as planned, 
it would be just for personal spite which 
she admitted was unworthy and of little 
interest to others. The author was ex- 
pressing nothing. She had no creative pur- 
pose. Her personal hatred of her proto- 
type prevented any real understanding of 
the latter or her problem and its meaning. 
A novel with such a woman at its center 
is certainly possible but it was beyond the 


capacity of this writer. 
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external 


matter 
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My second case involves the writing of 
a top-grade novel, “Land Without Moses’, 
by Charles C. Munz, published by Harper 
and Brothers in 1938. Mr. Munz, a Texas 
newspaper editor, was steamed up to write 
a novel about the sharecroppers of that 
state and Arkansas. He began by submit- 
ting rather lengthy sketches of sub-marginal 
families he had observed for years. We dis- 
cussed them at length but found no usable 
plot. 

Our analysis found the original studies 
full of tragedy and pathos. The treatment 
must obviously be literary (market group). 
The emphasis was on character, complica- 
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tion, and a thesis (classification). We dis- 
cussed the theme, agreeing that it was sim- 
ply to show that the plight of the million 
or so sharecroppers in our southland was 
the blackest spot on the face of American 
democratic pretentions. 

Mr. Munz’ purpose (effect) was to drive 
home his thesis with all the power he pos- 
sessed. Since his powers of observation and 
his style were vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing, I felt he was fully justified in enter- 
taining his ambition. Still we had no plot. 

We passed to the third step.. How to 
take a sharecropper family as a symbol of 
all the others and tell its story to drive home 
the theme stated in dramatic terms? We 
faced a problem in intensification and Mr. 
Munz spent several days considering it. 
Inner emotion and external observation 
were completely fused in him. He could 
pound the table in suppressed rage at the 
injustices he had seen and he could also 
view fairly all the factors in his social 
problem. His “villains” were his friends 
and he saw them clearly as likable citizens 
who were at the same time the instruments 
of the cruelest tyranny. 

Where was the plot which would set 
forth his thesis with maximum effect? We 
considered at length the nature of the 
theme and of the logical necessity of creat- 
ing a plot to prove the theme. If the 
tragedy of the sharecroppers was the 
“blackest spot” in a democratic civilization 
—what was the nature of the “blackness?” 
What was the greatest denial of citizenship 
in a democracy? Slavery? The sharecrop- 
pers were not slaves. Slavery involves per- 
sonal ownership of the bodies of the vic- 
tims; no landlord had that. It was true, 
however, that landlords could and frequent- 
ly did, prevent their tenants leaving the 
land they worked on shares by the device 
of attaching their few possessions and by 
acts of illegal terrorism. This, then, was 
serfdom. And with this hint we had our 
story. 

The plot need only be an account of an 
American farmer tied to the soil. It re- 
mained to show the desperation which 
drove a sharecropper family to try to 
escape only to be brought back to endure 
further sufferings. With this realization the 


three steps were taken, the plot was out- 
lined, and the writing at a furious pace be- 
gan. Mr. Munz’ novel had a very favor- 
able handling at the hands of the reviewers 
and a fair sale, but was not a best seller 
because the truth was set down in 
very stark language. The narrative, more- 
over, was not softened by any of the tender 
maternal which are found 
throughout “Grapes Of Wrath” and which 
are beloved of the women readers who for 
the most part create bookstore history. 

These two plotting 
fall far short of indicating all the possibili- 
ties of the method proposed; quite prob- 
ably neither of them resembles the type of 
novel in which you yourself are interested. 

The great value of an understanding of 
fictional technique is, as I stated in my be- 
ginning, that it enables the writer to sim- 
plify, systematize somewhat, his thinking 
about his task of plotting. 

Significant these 
words we have a key to effective plotting. 
Significance appears when you have some- 
thing to say and are sharply aware of it 
(naming the intended effect); and sim- 
plicity is attained by identifying the general 
nature of the material you are working 
with (classifying) . 

Well, there it is, friends—a very brief 
talk about a very long subject. I hope I 
have put at least a baby spot light on some 
of your possible puzzlements. In signing 
up with the novel you’ve asked for en- 
trance into a distinguished, an honored, 
fraternity of scribes. The novel, in my 
opinion, is the greatest of the arts. These 
days you occasionally hear some wise guy 
suggest that journalism has superseded the 
novel, that the latter can no longer com- 
pete with the headlines. The answer we 
give is a good loud bronx with this added: 
“Wait and see!” The staggering events of 
this war produce headlines that will be for- 
gotten but novelists are now at work on 
books some of which will live for centuries. 
Your journalist, your teacher, scientist, 
preacher, statesman will best learn what 
it’s all about by reading the bumper crop 
of good novels this age will produce. Here’s 
hoping with all my heart that on some of 
them your name will appear. 
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You Folks Have It Easy 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


IS name was—well, let’s call him 

John Doe Writer. I ran into him 

in a small town way up north, one 
of those forgotten, nameless places in the 
middle of nothing which we never would 
have discovered if it were not for war-dis- 
rupted transportation schedules and missed 
train connections. 

There is an inborn affinity between writ- 
ers throughout the world that makes you 
“belong” wherever you meet them. No for- 
malities, no letters of introduction, no mem- 
bership cards. You are welcome no matter 
where you meet them, in Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana; Alexandria, Egypt; or Alexandria, 
Virginia. After five minutes you feel as 
though you had known them for years. 
It’s one of the nicest things about writers 
and writing. 

This fellow was no exception. In no time 
we were talking shop. It happened that he 
had read, a few days ago, my article in 
Esquire, “School for Saboteurs’, and an- 
other in Liberty, “Why Hitler Hasn't 
Blitzed the Swiss’. 

He sighed. “Gee, I wish I had your 
European background and experience. All 
the things you’ve been through, the people 
you met. You don’t have to think up 
things. You’ve lived them. You folks have 
it easy.” 

He shrugged. “Look at me. I’ve been 
living in this sleepy hole most of my life. 
Nothing ever happens here. The drugstore, 
the grocery store, the gasoline station, the 
auditorium, the school, the river—that’s my 
world. A silly little newspaper, last year’s 
movies on week-ends, a dance. People get 
born here and live and die without even 
getting aware of it. I won’t go any place 
in my writing. I don’t know a thing about 
life.” 

Wait a minute, John. If you’d only know 
how wrong you are! Sure, I’ve got some 
advantage over you, “experience”, as you 
call it, plenty of excitement. I’ve seen the 





inside of a Jap prison, and I know the way 
a Nazi Gestapoman and an Italian Ovra- 
agent speak; there was the day when they 
shot at people in Bombay, and when Chi- 
nese women and children were killed in 
Shanghai; invariably, there was suffering. 
These, if you insist, I might call my assets. 

Now let’s look at the other side of the 
picture. When I came to this country, after 
Munich, I had made a reputation abroad, 
written for leading newspapers and maga- 
zines; novels, non-fiction books, travel stuff. 
I thought it would be a cinch to “become 
an American writer’. I would just go on 
writing my stuff, somebody would fix up 
the English. As easy as that. 

It was a cinch to meet kind, helpful peo- 
ple. Some of them, editors, were interested 
and told me to write up some pieces. That 
was the last thing I heard from them... 
for a long, long time. My stuff came back, 
sometimes with a typed letter, “just didn’t 
fit our present needs”, sometimes with a 
printed rejection slip. Then, one day, an 
editor called me up. I still remember his 
last, regretful, sympathetic sentence, “It’s 
no use. You will have to start from scratch 
all over again.” 

I was dumbfounded. It had never oc- 
curred to me that I would have to start 
all over again. Wasn’t writing the same 
game, any place, any time? No, it wasn’t. 

You see, John, I had forgotten one little 
thing: that a writer has got to write. 

It seemed so simple since I spoke English 
fairly well. But when I sat down and forced 
myself to write in English, I made a hor- 
rible discovery. I didn’t seem to have any 
hands; I had no more head, no brain, 
nothing. I wasn’t able to put down a whole 
sentence. 

Some people don’t think very much of 
writing. That’s why so many people out of 
the 132,000,000 in this country believe “they 
can write if they only tried to.” Which 
reminds me of the scene in Moliére’s “Le 
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Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, where the Profes- 
sor of Philosophy says to Monsieur Jour- 
dain, “There is no other way to express 
ourselves than prose or verse,” and the 
nouveau-riche answers, “Goodness! then I 
have been talking prose these forty years 
without even knowing it.” 

Now and then even a writer who should 
have more respect for the written word, 
seems to believe that one can “write prose” 
because one speaks it. We in Europe were 
sort of broadminded as far as the language 


problem was concerned. It was quite com- 


mon to have one’s books translated into 
half a dozen different languages (all in all, 
the royalties would not bring a tenth of 
what publication in America would net). 
To many of us, “American” was just one 
more translation. Are not all the great for- 
eign authors being translated? Thomas 
Mann, Werfel, Sigrid Undset, St. Exupéry 
live in this country and write in their native 
language, which doesn’t keep their books 
from being selected by the Book-of-the- 
Month-Club, The Reader's Digest, Holly- 


wood. 
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The sober fact is that what applies to 
the great writers inside the literary Pan- 
theon, has no bearing whatsoever for com- 
mercial writing. If you want to write 
popular stuff for popular media, you have 
to write it in plain American. And what’s 
even harder, you have to think American 
as well. 

Anybody can learn how to speak English. 
There’s nothing exceptional about that. But 
where do you learn to think American? 
And unless you acquire American mental- 
ity, you'll never be able to make a living in 
the writing game. 

There’s no Berlitz school for that. You 
may find a helpful American writer who 
will fix up your written pieces, but no one 
except yourself can fix up your thinking. 

It’s the hardest thing on earth. It takes 
patience and good will, and determination, 
and there are disappointments and mis- 
understandings. 

When I first went to China, I had been 
at the Temple of Heaven, and dined with 
mandarins and ricksha coolies, I had seen 
the Great Wall and traveled on the Shang- 
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"A fine battle plan, gentlemen, but editorially speaking, it won't make a good story.” 
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hai Express, I came home and proudly told 
my friends that “I knew China”. Later, I 
went there five more times and stayed 
longer and saw more people. The more I 
heard about China the less I knew about 
the country. Today I agree with most peo- 
ple who have been there a long time: we 
don’t know China. 

It’s the same thing in this country. We 
European-born writers are different from 
you, in our emotions, actions, dreams as 
much as the Chinese. We happen to have 
the same outward appearance but there the 
similarity ends. Our way of thinking, our 
subconscious reflexes are different. We may 
be able to learn eating without a knife (a 
hell of a thing, believe me), to speak slang 
and to like Coca-Cola, but then comes a 
moment when we feel that you are dif- 
ferent—just as you feel about us. 

All right, you will say, John, but what 
about stories with an “exotic background” 
where you know your stuff? 

A glance through the magazines reveals 
that the number of foreign-background 
stories is limited. In most of them, you'll 
find an American hero or an American girl 
stranded among barbarians, Gestapomen, 
savages. If you don’t know how the Ameri- 
can characters feel, your story will be 
“phony”. 

You think it’s a cinch for us to write a 
story which takes place, say, in Prague, 
where I come from. It may be easy as long 
as I stick to people I’m intimately ac- 
quainted with. But once I introduce an 
American hero, I’ve got to be awfully care- 
ful. Sooner or later he will probably act or 
think or speak in some un-American way- 
and that’s the end. 

There is no sense now in remembering 
the days and nights when I almost gave 
up trying to learn because everything 
seemed hopeless and black. It was like try- 
ing to keep one’s head above water and 
being thrown down, time and again. The 
trouble is that I came to America when I 
was thirty-two; in other words, thirty-two 
years too late. 

John, you haven’t come too late. You 
were here all the time. You have never 
been outside your little place where “noth- 
ing ever happens”, yet you know this coun- 
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try and its people and what they do and 
how they think. While we went around 
writing about Inside Something, you owned 
that greatest treasure of all, Inside Your- 
self. 

You are facing no problem; your heroes 
won’t act or speak phony, because you are 
one of their kind and able to identify your- 
self with them. In your forgotten, sleepy 
town, during one afternoon you had more 
uncensored news about the world than the 
millions of Europe had in years; your radio, 
your “silly little newspaper” contains more 
facts and truths than all the once-great 
newspapers of the old country. You have 
never been elsewhere; but if you want to 
write a story which takes place in Prague, 
all you have to do is make some research— 
which is a cinch with all the wonderful 
libraries spread at your doorstep. Maybe 
your story won’t have the authentic flavor 
of atmosphere and background; but it will 
have an American hero who acts and thinks 
the way the editors and readers expect him 
to act. And it’s nine to one that your story 
will sell and mine won’t. Hundreds of 
“exotic” stories are being written on the 
basis of research only, and sold to the high- 
est media in the country, year after year. 

Background doesn’t make a story, John. 
It helps—but what really makes a story is 
people—their conflicts, emotions, their ac- 
tions and twisted characters. Background’s 
all right, it helps if you know it well; but I 
would cheerfully trade in some of my back- 
ground for some of your Main Street feel- 
ings and emotions, believe me. I wish I’d 
know what high school girls are saying to 
each other while they drink their malted 
milk, what the gasoline station attendant is 
dreaming about, what your mother, the All- 
American housewife and background of the 
reading public is thinking, hoping, wishing. 

Have you read MacKinley Kantor’s 
beautiful story, “Happy Land”? It’s your 
story, John. The story of Rusty March, 
small town boy, who—in his father’s words 
—‘“didn’t know life and didn’t know the 
world—he hadn’t had a chance to live. He 
hadn’t ever eaten at the Ritz or watched 
the Brooklyn Dodgers play. He hadn’t ever 
seen Hollywood or Radio City or any of 
those wonderful places you read about; he 
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hadn’t ever paid his own rent, or made a 
scooter for his little boy. There hadn’t been 
a chance for him to taste the complete 
riches of existence. He was only a young 
fellow living at home, going to school, 
working for his dad, going out on a mild 
date, having his dreams. And then the war, 
and then the Pacific Fleet . . . and then, 
death.” 

And then MacKinlay Kantor goes on to 
show how rich, how full, how beautiful a 
life the boy has had. It’s a moving story, 
and far better, it’s a true story too. It is 
your story, John, and I hope some day you 
will re-write it. Some stories may be writ- 


ten over and over again. If you'll search 
your memory and your thoughts, you may 
find a hundred ideas, problems, conflicts 
and people; you'll find that you know a 
great deal about life; that much, very much 
has happened in your sleepy iittle place— 
even if it didn’t look like “excitement” at 
that time. 

And you’ve got much more, John, you 
and all of you. You know this country and 
its people; you feel their innermost feelings 
and you are able to express, in your and 
their language, what you feel. You are very 
fortunate. 


Washington Market Letter 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


HE hub of the United Nations’ war 

effort, Washington today might be 

called also the hub of the world’s 
writers. It is certainly stealing the spotlight 
from New York in many respects, with the 
world’s literary great who are in the armed 
forces, or wearing correspondents’ uniforms, 
coming here to report (and to meet the 
censor) before traipsing off to New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 

All the big publishing companies, such 
as McGraw-Hill, Curtis, Collier’s, Life, and 
Time; all the big newspapers, such as the 
New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Chicago Sun; all the big trade journals 
have news branches here, with some of 
these branches being larger than the home 
office of many smaller newspapers, maga- 
zines and publishers. 

But the markets for the free-lance writer 
are no more varied than usual. The war 
has caused more buying by some magazines 
here and less by others, as can be expected 
in view of the curtailment of products in 
one line and renewed emphasis on other 
lines. For example, you wouldn’t expect 
the American Automobile Association’s 
official publication to be growing by leaps 
and bounds—as it isn’t—and you would 


not think it odd that magazines such as 
the American Forests Magazine should be 
getting to be a better market in view of 
the new emphasis on wood, its derivatives, 
and conservation of trees. Here are the 
major markets, with the warning to every 
free-lancer to “study the magazine” before 
attempting to write for it. This latter ad- 
vice, so trite, is true of mags everywhere 
and anywhere. 

American Motorist, published by the 
American Automobile Association, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. “We have so 
much ‘hard luck’ news that must be staff- 
written and so many things to tell motorists 
what not to do that we are buying little 
outside material. However, we still use oc- 
casional instances of gyp-games pulled on 
motorists.” Florence K. Buschman, man- 
aging editor. 

American Forests Magazine, published 
by the American Forestry Association, 919 
Seventeenth Street, N.W. Wants articles 
of 2,500 words or less dealing with forestry 
and conservation. One cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. In the market for good pictures. 
Does not need “mediocre” shorts, and offi- 
cials say it will be a better market this 
year than formerly. Ovid Butler, editor. 
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"So you're a writer, eh? What's your story?” 


National Geographic Magazine, published 
by the National Geographic Society, 16th 
and M Streets, N.W. J. R. Hildebrand, 
managing editor, says there are no new de- 
velopments to report as to his needs and 
that he continues to buy regularly. Em- 
phasis on articles here is domestic and 
inter-American now, of course. He cautions 
prospective contribs to query first to save 
time and effort. Rates are excellent. 

Nation’s Business, published by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H Street, N. 
W. Buys articles slanted for 400,000 busi- 
ness subscribers, who are interested gener- 
ally in cheaper civilian government, eco- 
nomical administration of the war effort 
and the effects this or that policy or action 
is going to have on their businesses and 
business in general. Contrary to popular 
opinion, this magazine is not opposed to 
labor unions, Government leaders, or any 
other patriotic group in our societies, but 
does want to point out stupidities in these 
or any groups. Wants realistic, authentic 
articles revealing how the American system 
of private enterprise has made this the 
greatest peacetime nation and most power- 
ful wartime nation in history—and logical 
arguments which that other rival 
political and economic systems have not 
done as much for other peoples where they 


show 


have been tried. Articles should be kept 
“tight” and editors are trying always to get 
more thought in less space. 2,500 words 
should be considered tops, although occa- 
sionally some pieces run longer. Rates are 
excellent—more than 4c a word usually. 
Paul McCrea, managing editor. 

The American Rifleman, published by 
the National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. “We 
are in the market for semi-technical arti- 
cles of 2,500 words or less dealing with all 
phases of firearms. Photographs are not 
essential, but they help. Snapshots will do. 
We pay 2c a word and up if the piece is 
worth more. We need hunting and fishing 
photos for covers, for which we pay good 
prices.” C, B. Lister, managing editor. Buys 
five to ten articles a month and shorts, too. 

American Aviation, published  semi- 
monthly in the American Building. Wants 
news articles dealing with all wings of 
aviation progress. Buys pix, $2.00 and up. 
Emphasis is on developments in entire avia- 
tion field here. Eric. Bromley is managing 
editor. 

American Aviation Daily, mimeographed 
and sent by airmail each day from Wash- 
ington to subscribers. Essence is good news 
value of articles concerning aviation devel- 
opments. Robert Wood is managing editor, 
with pretty full staff here, where most real 
air developments get heralded these days. 
Published in the American Building. 

Chemical and Engineering News and 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, two 
magazines published semi-monthly by the 
Chemical Society. Dr. Harrison E. Howe 
is managing editor of both and buys very 
little free-lance material, although occasion- 
ally they do purchase a piece. They are in 
the market for photographs that can be 
used to illustrate developments in their 
fields. 

Nature Magazine, published by the 
American Nature Association, 1214 16th 
Street, N.W. Buys several articles each 
month and pays Ic a word or better per 
word, depending upon worth. Emphasis on 
wild-life, outdoorsy material that stresses 
conservation of natural resources and ani- 
mals. They like articles about men who 
go hunting with cameras better than those 
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who hunt with real shootin’ irons. Richard 
Westwood, managing editor. 

Field Artillery Journal, published by the 
U. S. Field~ Artillery Association, 1218 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W. Pays lc a word 
and less for technical and semi-technical 
articles. Buys some photos for $2 and up. 
Major John E. Coleman, managing editor, 
says he is always glad to look at free-lance 
material and buys such regularly, although 
his budget does not permit large checks. 

Cavalry Journal, published by the U. S. 
Cavalry Association, 1719 K Street, N. W. 
Accepts an occasional article, for which it 
pays lc a word or less. Buys some pictures 
from outside sources. Col. E. M. Sumner 
is editor. 

Machinists’ Monthly Journal, published 
by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 9th and Mount Vernon Place, N. 


W. Fred Hulett, managing editor. Buys an 
occasional free-lance contributions, but not 
enough to rate attention, unless you feel 
you have something special. 

Washington is a city of “associations,” 
there being hundreds here, and it goes with- 
out saying that what with the Govern- 
ment’s thousands of press agents, public 
relations directors and other nomers for 
writers, and what with the draft, etc., a 
writer can make a living here easily now— 
if he can stand the high cost of living. 
Every association puts out some type of 
bulletin, or some “in-the-family” publica- 
tion, just about equalling the Federal Gov- 
ernment in paper turnout. Somebody has 
to write all this. If you live near Washing- 
ton and haven’t a job—and can write— 
there must be something wrong somewhere. 
Perhaps it is the bus system. 


New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


EW publications add to the avail- 
N able markets. Ideal Publishing 

Company is bringing out a new 
magazine this month in standard format, 
called Fiction Magazine. This monthly is 
devoted to entertainment, mostly in story 
form. The appeal will be to the whole 
family, but especially to women. And a 
high quality of writing is essential to sales. 
Each issue will contain one or two short- 
shorts of about 1200 words, short stories 
which average about 4,000 words, and a 
novelet of 10,000 words. And the special 
need is for these novelets, and for serials 
of three or, at the most, four parts with 
a total length of not more than 25,000 
words. Part of the material used at present 
is reprint, and this will be chiefly in the 
two shorter lengths mentioned above. For 
the first issues, the reprint will amount to 
about 60 per cent of the magazine. But 
it is hoped to lower this in favor of new 
material with later issues. 


Stories for Fiction Magazine should be 
current in their background, with an aware- 
ness of war conditions. They should not 
concern the fighting fronts. Readers, it is 
expected, get enough of that in newspapers 
and radio reports, and turn to magazines 
for escape and enjoyment. Any viewpoint 
may be used. Writers need not have 
“names.” But their style must be sufficient- 
ly slick-paper writing to compete with Dor- 
othy Black, Nina Wilcox Putnam, and 
others of like caliber whose work is ap- 
pearing in this magazine. Almost any type 
of story which provides wholesome enter- 
tainment for the home is acceptable. This 
cover features “Romance—Mystery—Ad- 
venture—Humor.” That should give you 
an idea. Emotional appeal is excellent. The 
average rate of payment for the 4,000-word 
length of story will be $150, on accept- 
ance. Rates for the short-shorts and the 
longer material will correspond. 
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Fiction Magazine may use a few features 
of an entertaining nature. But it is best to 
submit ideas first. Miss Betty Etter is edi- 
tor. The magazine is one of the Ideal 
Women’s Group, with Muriel Babcock as 
executive editor. Others in the group are 
Personal Romances and three fan maga- 
zines: Movies, Movie Life, and Movie 
Stars Parade. Address—295 Madison Ave. 

Bernarr Macfadden has regained control 
of his original health magazine, Physical 
Culture, now some forty-five years old. He 
is bringing it out in pocket size. The first 
issue in the new form will appear early 
in the year, priced at fifteen cents. This 
is a specialized market, not encouraging 
the writer who is merely clever. Most of 
the material should come from people in 
professions dealing with health; doctors, 
dentists, registered nurses. Their articles 
must be authentic. It is considered import- 
ant that an article be written by someone 
whose training and position carry weight 
in the particular field dealt with. General 
health, self-betterment, physical endurance 
in connection with the war—all these give 
an idea of the magazine’s contents. Time- 
liness and news value are important. Arti- 
cles of special interest to women or to men 
will be used. Articles about health phases 
of the women in service, the Waacs, Waves, 
etc., are good where they carry authority 
and some point of general interest. The 
magazine carries no fiction. As to lengths, 
the top is 3,000 words, the minimum 
around 2,000 words. In between is best. 
Payment is made on acceptance, the aver- 
age rate being two cents a word. But it 
will go as high as five cents for unusual 
material from persons of high authority. 
Physical Culture Magazine is edited at 535 
Fifth Avenue. Joe Wiegers is managing 
editor. 


Popular Publications is bringing out 
Double Detective, one of the former Mun- 
sey titles which it recently bought. It is a 
bi-monthly to start. Not much market now. 
But it will use material which is, roughly, 
the same type as that used in Big Book 
Detective Magazine. Crime-action fiction. 
Lengths: novelets to 18,000 words, shorts 


up to 7,500 words, short-shorts about 1500 
words. Payment is from a half-cent up on 
these, checks on acceptance. Action is im- 
portant, and not the deductive armchair 
type of story. Al Norton edits both of these. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 
Goodman’s latest magazine, Read, ap- 
peared early in December, dated January, 
1943. The editor is Ralph Clark. The pub- 
lication is the standard format, with a full 
contents page of articles and fiction, big 
names and clever implications. Plans are, 
as yet, indefinite for further issues. So an- 
nouncement of needs will have to wait. 


Male, the other Goodman title in the 
smart, name-writer class, is also indefinite 
as to its next appearance. Goodman maga- 
zines are published at 330 West 42nd Street. 

Shaw Publications is getting out a new 
magazine, My Baby. This is a quarterly, 
distributed free to customers of infants’ de- 
partments, by Allied Purchasing Stores 
throughout the country. The appeal is 
threefold: to expectant mothers, new moth- 
ers, and mothers of children up to six years 
of age. Articles fall into several classes. 1. 
Scientific, by registered nurses, obstetricians, 
and people with technical training to dis- 
cuss various phases of the baby’s life with 
authority. This might include nutrition 
and dental care. 2. Feature articles, such 
as “Time out for Beauty” by someone who 
knows all about it, and can use the proper 
sources and writing style. Or educational 
articles on child development, training, 
needs. 3. Editorial material including such 
light articles as ones on the father’s reac- 
tions, and pep talks to the mother as a 
woman, and dealing with her fun, sports, 
parties, etc. 4. Merchandising articles by 
the staff. Material will run very short, aver- 
aging between 250 and 500 words. Many 
merchandising illustrations will be used, 
which limits space for articles. A concise 
style of writing is needed, therefore. The 
editors like to set up their own plan for 
each issue, and then assign many of the 
articles to people they know can do the 
jobs. So it is a good idea to submit ma- 
terial and let them know what you are 
prepared to handle. Rates depend on the 
experience, name, etc., of the writer, and 
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are by arrangement. H. B. Harvey is edi- 
torial director and Miss Fosca Marsyl is 
merchandise editor. Address—509 Madi- 
son Avenue. 


The Army Doctor has broadened its ap- 
peal, and is now retitled The War Doctor. 
This is in pocket size. It is distributed free 
to all psysicians in the armed forces and 
civilian physicians on request. The aim of 
the little magazine is to entertain them with 
articles, news, and pictures of unusual na- 
ture dealing with the human interest side 
of military medicine. There are humorous 
articles, cartoons, and short verse, too, But 
don’t confuse this with the mushrooming 
little joke publications of a rough and 
tumble type. Most of the material is from 
Army and Navy doctors. Articles run short ; 
from 300 to 500 words, and bring six cents 
a word for all accepted. Poems, pictures, 
news items are five dollars each. Payment 
is on publication. Frank W. Murphy edits. 
At 41 East 42nd Street. 


HE requirements for the magazine She, 

published monthly by Transradio News 
Features, were given in considerable detail 
in last month’s WRITER’s Dicest. The edi- 
tors tell me now that there has been a 
change with regard to fiction. Each issue 
will carry about three short-shorts of 1500 
to 3,000 words in length; also one full 
length fiction feature up to 5,000 words 
long. With the short length, interest should 
be aroused in the first paragraph with a 
good bit of drama and suspense. Material 
should be sophisticated (but not sexy). 
Avoid the homey type of story, too; also 
anything depressing or sordid. Fiction 
should be entertaining, light stuff, about 
people who are of the more worldly type. 
Writing should be dramatic, full of sus- 
pense. Slant toward the modern, intelli- 
gent woman, both career girl and house- 
wife. The type of treatment is more im- 
portant for acceptance than the type of 
subject matter. But writing must be al- 
ways economical of words and must move. 
Problem stories are good. Payment is on 
acceptance now, instead of publication. It 
varies from one to three cents a word. Re- 
quirements for articles remain as outlined 
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last month. Alma Chestnut Moore is edi- 
tor. Address—521 Fifth Avenue. 


Love Novels, edited by Mary Gnaedin- 
ger, is out the latter part of this month. 
There is an active need for stories for this 
new market, especially novels of 12,000 to 
20,000 words. The magazine uses shorts 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words also. Payment 
averages a cent a word. Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street. 


Asia has changed its title to Asia and 
the Americas. This indicates the enlarged 
scope of the magazine, which now includes 
an article or two each issue on South or 
Central America. The two continents have 
been drawing so much closer together in 
interests, that the editors felt it was a na- 
tural outcome to break down the conti- 
nental barriers in these pages. All articles 
are based on first-hand study and contacts, 
dealing with Asiatic countries, Russia, and 
America. There are interpretative articles 
on the deeper currents of life—economic, 
social, political, and cultural movements 
and trends. Article lengths: 800 words, 
1,650 words, 2,500 words, 3,400 words. 
(These fit into varying columns and pages.) 
Very little poetry or fiction. Some transla- 
tions of well known contemporary Oriental 
poets or of classical Oriental poetry not 
previously translated. Fiction should prefer- 
ably be translated from contemporary 
Oriental writers, prominent in their own 
countries. Payment is on acceptance at 
$15 for a page of about 800 words. Richard 
J. Walsh is editor; Elsie Weil, managing 
editor. Address—40 East 49th Street. 

Current issue of Liberty shows the en- 
larged form, with increased market for 
fiction and articles. The editors have not 
yet evolved a statement of their exact 
policy, but suggest that a study of the 
magazine from week to week will give a 
writer the necessary information. Editor— 
Jerome Ellison. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Printers’ Ink, formerly at 185 Madison 
Avenue, has moved to 205 East 42nd Street. 
The magazine, Play, has picked up stakes 
and moved away from 67 West 44t4th 
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Street. This magazine had post office trou- 
ble during the tempest two months ago. 


Green Ghost Detective has been dropped 
from the current list of the Thrilling Group 
at 10 East 40th Street. 

Editor Ken White is always on the alert 
for the best in adventure stories for Adven- 
ture magazine. And he especially wants 
good stories with current interest. Australia 
is a desirable background—IF you really 
know it. And he suggests, too, that there 
ought to be some very good stories about 
the training camps here in this country. 
The best war stories, he says, will come 
along a dozen years after all is peaceful 
again, just as was the case after the last 
war. Lengths are very elastic. Shorts, 
novelets, serials are all needed. Payment 
is very good here, beginning at a cent 
and a half per word. This is on accept- 
ance. Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Black Mask and Dime Detectice are both 
in need of good novelets, up to 15,000 words 
in length. Payment is on acceptance, be- 
ginning at a cent a word minimum. Ken- 
neth White edits both, at 205 East 42nd 
Street. 


For 10 Story Mystery, Editor Al Norton 
needs short stories up to 5,000 words. This 
magazine pays a half cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance. This editor makes a suggestion 
about lengths which might help a lot of 
writers to make more sales. He says that 
writers, quite understandably, like to make 
as much as possible out of a story idea. So 
when they get a good idea, they instinct- 
ively try to work it out into a novelet. As 
a result, everyone is doing the longer stories. 
And this leaves the editors wondering 
where they can find enough good short 
stuff to fill up their pages. This is espe- 
cially true of the magazines which include 
the guaranteed number of stories in the 
magazine title. The further result is that 
novelets must stand up against considerable 
competition in order to win acceptance. But 
a passably good short story is welcomed 
joyfully and sells with much less difficulty. 
Also, the shorter length requires tighter 
writing. This in turn is better training for 


the slicks. It all adds up. Send more of 
those shorts along to Al Norton. He has 
a good market. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 

The trend of stories in Personal Romances 
is toward the inspirational romantic story 
with good sound moral values. The heroine, 
or hero, works through some problem and 
arrives at a more adult solution. There is 
love in the air now in war time. But the 
characters must really face their problems 
and grow up. War is not a required back- 
ground. It is hard to write a modern story, 
however, without a note of awareness run- 
ning through it. Emotional writing is de- 
sirable. But keep in mind this does not 
mean throwing in a lot of hectic words. 
Editors usually delete these, anyway! It 
means telling your story in such a way that 
it produces a definitely emotional reaction 
in your reader. If you can elicit tears from 
your reader, your story has emotion. Or if 
your reader gets excited, thrills to the out- 
come of the problem, then you have writ- 
ten well. The type of plot used in all 
confession magazine has changed consider- 
ably in the past months. You must be 
aware of this if you have been studying 
these magazines. The old fromula of sin 
suffer, and repent, is no longer good. And 
there must be nothing illicit. Personal Ro- 
mances has built up its fine circulation in- 
creases on a very conservative policy, and 
you may see.less change in this magazine 
than in many others in this field. But if 
you want to sell confessions, it is a time 
to keep alert to these policy shifts. Lengths 
are several: short stories run from 2500 to 
6,000 words. There are two novelets in 
each issue of about 8,000 words, and one 
complete novel of about 14,000 words. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word. And the time has 
been pushed forward to somewhat ahead of 
the publication date. Ethel Pomeroy, edi- 
tor. Address—295 Madison Avenue. 


Sir!, the magazine of “girls, cartoons, 
features,” wants very specialized material. 
But once an editor finds the right slant, he 
seems to do well here. This is a better 
market for sports articles than most writers 
know, using several a month. Pulp sports 
writers might look into this. And also, 
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there is an open market for personality ar- 
ticles, and especially more from Hollywood. 
The top length is 3,500 words. Payment is 
thirty days after acceptance, at a one cent 
minimum; $50 tops for “name” writers. 
Abner J. Sundell edits, at 103 Park Avenue. 
He also handles Hit and Laff, both of them 
cheesecake picture stuff. 

There have been some changes in edi- 
torial personnel in other magazines of the 
group to which Sir! belongs, and which is 
headed by Adrian Lopez. Ana Maher, who 
has had a great deal of experience writing 
fact-detective stories, is now editor of Way 
News Illustrated. Articles deal entirely 
with the war in some current angle, and 
usually with an eye to conditions and events 
three months in The 
home front is covered, as as global 
phases. Material 
as to facts. Writing is very condensed. 
1,800 words is the best length. And sensa- 
tionalism is the keynote. It is a good idea 
to query the editor on genera] features be- 
fore submitting. Payment is two cents a 
word minimum, on publication. Currently, 
there is a contest for men in the Services. 
A prize of $75 each month is offered for 
the best authentic, first hand story of the 
Stories must not exceed 2,000 words 
in length, must be the eyewitness account 
by a member of the U. S. Armed Forces. 


or four advance. 
well 


should be authoritative 


war. 


Address—103 Park Avenue. 
E. WAGNER is the new editor of 
© 


the three fact-detective magazines 
published by Adrian Lopez: Secret Detec- 
tive Cases, Sensational Detective Cases, and 
Tru-Life Detective Cases. The first of 
these stresses current cases. There must be 
a confession and indictment; or if no con- 
fession, then there must be a conviction. 
Query on new cases especially. The editor 
is not so interested in older ones being un- 
covered in other magazines. Tru-Life likes 
stories of women in crime, first-person crime 
confessions. The by-line of the woman in 
the crime brings $25 extra. Official by- 
lines don’t rate this extra pay. Confessions 
should be written from the viewpoint of 
some minor character, when the subject is 
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a racket cleanup, or some such exposé type 
Not necessarily a real person, 
but a possible character in the scene. Sen- 
sational likes new cases, but uses old ones, 
The best average length 
is 5,000 words, with rare stories running to 


of article. 


too, if sensational. 


6,000. Pictures are always wanted—at least 
six, and frequently eight or more if very 
good. But for all the group, keep sex out. 


No rape cases are used. If a case involves 
such a situation, this must be deleted. Pay- 
ment is on publication; $50 to $100 for 
stories without art; $3 each for pictures 
used. Address—103 Park Avenue. 

Flynn’s Detective, formerly Munsey pub- 
lication and now under Popular, is greatly 
in need of short stories by “name” authors. 
Excellent rates are paid for these. Alden 
Norton, editor, tells me he is getting plenty 
of excellent novelettes, but the short lengths 
It is planned to 
build up this magazine on the lines of the 
old Detective Fiction title), 
when the best of the detective story writers 


Address- 


haven’t been coming in. 
(its original 


were represented in its pages. 
205 East 42nd Street. 
Rogers Terrill is 
good historical adventure fiction for Argosy. 
He says he doesn’t plan to lay an over- 
emphasis on this particular field. But there 
is a definite shortage, especially of 5,000 
and 9,000 word lengths. And if anyone 
has a good sound idea for a historical-ad- 
venture serial of 30,000 to 35,000 words, he 
would be very glad to read a synopsis. 
These may include any historical back- 
ground, except early American Westerns. 
Also, for this market, he would like to see 
some non-war adventures in modern stories. 
These can be laid in the arctic, the jungle, 
the far-southern Pacific, for examples. The 
best lengths for these modern adventure 
stories are 5,000, 9,000, and 12,000 words. 
Several authors can be depended on to sub- 
mit good war adventures, but these two 
Payment is on 
acceptance, with average. 
There’s no change in policy on any of the 
magazines edited for Popular Publications 
by Rogers Terrill, and all of them are open 
for copy. 


anxious to get some 


fields are extra-wide open, 


rates above 
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REQUIREMENTS of the various Fic- 

tion House magazines have kept about 
the same. But this house is buying consid- 
erably more new copy, now that publica- 
tion schedules have been stepped up. There 
are several changes in editors. W. Scott 
Peacock now edits fungle Stories. Jack 
Byrne edits Two Complete Detective Books 
Magazine. Jack O’Sullivan is editor of 
Baseball Stories and of Lariat Story, as 
well as of Fight Stories. Linton Davies is 
editor of Action Stories. W. Scott Peacock 
is handling Northwest Romances now, as 
well Planet Stories. There are eight 
comics books with the addition 
Sheena, Queen of the Fungles, Comics and 
Wamb1, jungle Boy, Comics, both quarter- 
lies. Each has a separate editor assigned. 
But the material is mostly done in the office 
Fiction House magazines 
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or by an agent. 
can use a good deal of material for its vari- 
Payment 
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managing editor of the whole group. Ad- 
dress—461 Eighth Avenue. 


Government curtailment of paper, in a 
manner similar to film, sporting goods, 
woolens, etc., is not yet an actuality. Every- 
one in the field expects it and is trying to 
find a way to turn the reduction to a profit 
by simply using the restriction as a means 
to knocking the top hat off the press run 
and letting advertising rates remain the 
same. Thus far every publisher has all the 
paper he requires, although the various 


shades, weights and finishes are limited. 


Liberty started using pulp paper this 
month, printing its fiction feature, a novel- 
ette, on it. This was not because smooth 
paper is unobtainable, but because pulp is 
cheaper. Moves like this, dictated by econ- 
omy, will be accepted by the public who 
have daily conflicts with shortages at their 
shopping centers, and who will interpret 
such moves in the light of “shortage”. 






"You'll have to make up your mind soon. Either it's marriage or a career!" 
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Right Back Where 
I Started F'rom 


By PVT. DENNIS WIEGAND 


°VE just been issued my third new type- 
I writer. I have a large steel desk with 

plenty of drawer space. I don’t worry 
at all about food, shelter, clothing. A sud- 
den and expensive illness holds no economic 
terrors for me. I sit in front of a wide 
window on the fifth floor of a downtown 
office building. My only orders are to 
write for six days each week. My assigned 
media are newspapers, radio stations, mag- 
azines, and even the cinema—if I can find 
a subject worthy of a newsreel feature. 
And I am allowed fifty dollars each month 
as pocket money, if I can find time to 
spend it. 

Just in case you haven’t seen a new 
typewriter lately, I can tell you that they 
are very much like the pre-war models, 
except for the metal plate which they build 
into the front panel of the machine, It 
reads: “Property ... Air Force... United 
States Army.” But it’s essentially the same 
device as the battered civilian model I left 
at home. And it generates the same human 
emotions, and tells the same dramatic nar- 
ratives—except that these are true stories 
and the emotions live where I do. 

I live in an extremely well-ventilated 
khaki cottage in a breezy suburban section 
and commute to a downtown office build- 
ing in a truck which has no token-box and 
which never stops to pick up waiting pas- 
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sengers at the street corners. I am, in 
short, to be found in the public relations 
office of a large southestern air base, And 
I must admit that I shouldn’t care to trade 
places with the boys back home. 

Duluth, Minn., papers please copy. . . 
how did the Local Boy Make Good? Or 
how You Too can be Beautiful. How can 
I find a place in Army Public Relations? 
That is the chief topic of today’s Literary 
Teas. “Pull”, of course, is the first consid- 
eration; and so far as I know, it ends where 
it begins. For you and for me it is a leap 
into the gigantic whirlpool of the Induction 
Process. Then three months, six months, a 
year of dust and heat and marching feet. 
The strangely alive monster that is a col- 
umn of metrically swaying shoulders has 
swallowed your mind and made you a part 
of its being. Suddenly the dream parts 
under you and you are hurtled into a teem- 
ing office. You scramble wildly toward the 
nearest typewriter and cling for dear life 
to the one thing you know and understand. 

It’s all so much like one of those mood- 
fantasies from the thundering sort of music, 
that it is easy to forget that there was di- 
rection. There may even be purpose in the 
distinction between “the Army way and 
the right way” that becomes a rigid element 
in the field doctrine of the soldier. No one 
is quite as lost in the mass of the Army as 
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he feels himself to be, and there zs a sort 
of minor providence that looks down upon 
him from the heights of headquarters 
building. 

On the other hand, I shipped out of the 
Induction Station with a classification for 
Army Public Relations. The 
interviewer happened to be a writer him- 
self before entering the Army. The result 
of a long and pleasant onversation was a 


Public Relations classification. 


classification 


If you are sent to a new station, as I was, 
you will find them sifting the ranks of the 
incoming men for qualified Public Rela- 
tions men with a 
knowledge of radio broadcasting. If, of 
course, you are sent to a large and well- 
established station, you will 
until someone is sent off to Officer’s Can- 
didate School or run over by a “jeep”. In 
the former case qualifications are not scru- 
tinized too rigorously, and in the latter you 
must be in a position to cut someone else’s 
throat. 

Naturally, it’s good work, if you can get 
it . . . just about the best the army has to 
offer. And more important than you may 
imagine. This is an advertising army. The 
of a de- 
pends as much, if not more, upon the men 
behind army typewriters as it does upon 
the men behind the control-panel of a 
flying fortress. The 
of the War Department Bureau reveals very 
clearly that the Army’s Public Relations 
are on a professional basis. Where a quali- 
fied regular army officer was not available, 
qualified men were enlisted in the reserve, 
and those unavailable to the reserve were 
retained as civilians. 


workers — especially 


have to wait 


successful conduct modern war 


administrative roster 


The buck private who edits a post news- 
paper outranks in privilege and importance 
the sergeant who critically scrutinizes his 
hastily-made cot. And even among civilian 
writers, he has gained a few notches in the 
scale, For his job is wholly concerned with 
the greatest literary subjectw of modern 
times . . . this army of ours. 

The catalogue of “reserved” material. 
the experience and the background which 
the army writer stores against the day of 
discharge, is left to the imagination. Many 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


of the “Best Stories of 19-umpty-nine” are 
being chiseled out of army typewriters, still 
warm from a spate of “G. I.” news releases 
about Corporal Doaks of Two Whistle 
Junction’s recent promotion to sergeant. 

The typical Army Public Relations Office 
parallels closely the average movie-goer’s 
conception of a metropolitan daily news- 
room. So many services emanate from a 
single public relations office that the special- 
ist, even though he may be very good, is 
cast into the shade. The copy editor may 
find himself writing continuity for a radio 
show on Wednesday, arranging an art- 
exhibit on Friday. 

The prized recruit is the soldier who is 
very familiar with one medium, and rea- 
sonably competent in any of the other 
functions his particular office may under- 
take. And that may very well range from 
arranging a national network broadcast or 
paving the way for the newsreel cameras 
to writing and staging a musical comedy or 
promoting the sale of War Bonds. 

While the army can find no place for a 
Florenz Ziegfeld or a Billy Rose, almost 
every available approach to the public in- 
terest is made. A degree of dignity and 
seriousness must be observed even in feature 
writing; but, practically speaking, their is 
no restriction upon the writer’s conscience 
or code which would not be observed in any 
commercial public relations office. 

Above all, this is an army which is not 
afraid of publicity. In fact, almost any- 
one’s casual conception of what the army 
will and will not release is cut along a more 
narrow bias than the broad attitude of the 
War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
This is not a perfect army, even 
officially. It makes mistakes; a few tragic, 
many humorous. Mistakes, fumblings, and 
shortcomings may be buried at the individ- 
ual post or station; but if the Washington 
Bureau catches a ranking officer in an 
embarrassing moment, and if the incident 
has news-value, it finds its way to every 
newspaper and radio station in the country. 


tions. 


It is also conceivable that some of the 
boys are not content with the food in the 
mess halls as Fort Something; or that an 
entire battalion on maneuvers was forced 
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to wade through icy water for five hours. 
If there is a story behind—not an expose 
—the poor food at Fort Something, it is 
pounced upon with all the gusto of a radio- 
serial newshawk. And the soggy battalion 
is proudly photographed from the appro- 
priate angles, as an example of how the 
American boys in training are learning to 
take it for their own and the general pro- 
tection in combat. 


OURS are long and irregular; and 

meals and sleep. Week-ends off 
incompatible with doing a good job of Pub- 
lic Relations. But the work is itself suste- 
nance for the men in Army Public Rela- 
tions Offices. You might come to the job 
in the first place with the feeling that it’s a 
pleasant way to pass the time; and you'll 
leave it with the feeling that nowhere else 
in the army is it possible for a buck-private 
to account for as much valuable work. The 
routine are in themselves 
enough to justify days and nights of work. 
When you see the little clippings from 
home-town papers beginning to flow back 
to camp by the hundreds, you realize your 
one reward. Each clipping, if you’ve done 
your work well, represents a happier soldier 
and two prouder parents. Such is the magic 
of publicity in America. 


are 


news-releases 


A war can’t change our national craving 
to know what others are doing and to have 
others know what we are doing. There is 
no cheaper, more direct, or more effective 
morale work done in our army than that 
done by the P. R. offices as a by-product of 
their chief task. And that is to interpret 
and explain, so far as may be compatible 
with national safety, the greatest human 
story of all time. It is our job to build 
public confidence in our army, and to lend 
our soldiers confidence in themselves and 
the importance of their mission. It is our 
privilege to do these things truthfully and 
graphically, and in the manner and modes 
to which we have been accustomed. 

The army writer works under pressure 
and under circumstances which he would 
not accept in a civilian job. But, then, there 
aren’t many civilians reporting jobs with so 
many headlines and features; and few 
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reporters live so entirely within their sub- 
ject. The result is that most of the writing 
is vivid with life and color, at least in the 
mind of its There is no cynical 
dressing-up of human dummies, as the 
tabloids do. Like the small-town reporter, 
we write of the most important events in 
the lives of men we know. Over and over 
again, we write the autobiography of any 
American soldier. And we never grow tired 
of being approached by a slightly embar- 
rassed but highly pleased buddy with: “Say, 
Joe, did you send this piece about me to 
the hometown paper? Mom thinks they’re 
promoting me to corporal for bringing 
down a Jap bomber.” It really happens; 
it did to me. 


writer. 


But aside from the fact that, generally 
speaking, there are no ratings or promo- 
tions in a Public Relations office, still every 
day that passes puts Army Public Relations 
men in command of more newspaper space 
and radio time. Today the greater 
portion of the front-page news, the feature 
spots on radio time, the newsreels and the 
magazines are written by, with the advice 
of, or with the cooperation of Army Public 
Relations—in Washington and in the field. 
And the writers are, for the most part, those 
men who were doing that part of man- 
kind’s tasks before the war. 

The Army has shuffled the deck, search- 
ing not only reputations but ability 
even untried ability. That’s where I came 
in. Men accustomed to working with little 
except the native wit and a narrow budget 
and in many fields are in demand in the 
field offices. 

And that man is none other than you 
and I, who have spent these past years 
hawking our wares at a score of editorial 
door-steps in search of the “steady” which, 
had we found it, would have so slanted and 
styled our writing that we could never fol- 
low the infinite variety that makes up the 
story of our army. 


more 


Editor’s Note: 


What kind of stories does the army pub- 
licity man write? Here are some of the sto- 
ries sent out by the office in which Private 
Dennie Weigand is located. First is the 
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“Feature Plug” in which a character is 
found epitomizing a national issue such as 
tire conservation, bonds, stay-off-the-trains, 
etc. This one made the Oklahoma papers 
and most of the Polish news organs: 


OxitaHoma City, Oxia.—Private Frank J. 
Jez, stationed here at Oklahoma City Air Depot, 
is seven and a half times a member of the war 
bond 10 per cent club. He puts 75 per cent of 
his monthly pay into bonds. 

“I'd buy more if I could,” he says, “for I 
have an extra incentive—a mother, father, and 
brothers somewhere in war-torn Poland. I haven’t 
been able to find out where they are, but I 
know they are suffering if they’re still alive.” 

Every month, $37.50, which buys a $50 war 
bond at maturity value, is deducted from Private 
Jez’s pay. That leaves him only $12.50 a month 
for pocket money. He’s even reduced the amount 
of his insurance to squeeze in the monthly $50 
bond purchases. 

Born in this country, Private Jez was taken to 
Poland by his parents at the age of four. In 
1937 he came back to the United States and 
went to work in Chicago, earning $18 for a 40- 
hour week. That would have made him practic- 
ally a millionaire in Poland. 

Now he’s a soldier, working many more than 
40 hours a week to help win the war and buy- 
ing bonds as fast as he can. By this course he 
hopes to speed the eventual defeat of the axis 
powers and the possible rescue of his family 
“somewhere in Poland.” 


Second job of the army publicity man is 
straight reporting; something for the folks 
back home to read about Joe. This one 
made the Ozark Star in Alabama where it 
was news: 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—Private Bennie F. 
F. Hughes, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ollie B. Hughes, 
Oazrk, Ala., is now stationed at the Oklahoma 
City Air Depot. He has been assigned to a head- 
quarters squadron at this newest Air Service 
Command established for maintenance and re- 
pair of aircraft and training of air depot groups. 

Private Hughes reported here from Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. Before entering the army he was 
employed as policeman in Prichard, Ala. 


Third job of the army publicity man is 
color copy which combines a feature bright 
enough to make “box page 1”, and sufficient 
glamour to pull men and women into the 
job talked about in the feature. The fol- 
lowing piece of color copy made the local 
papers and then went “AP”: 


OxvtaHoMma City, Oxita.—When a _ Signal 
Corps detachment stationed at the Oklahoma 
City Air Depot was nicknamed the “pigeon 
platoon,” it was funny to everyone except Pvt. 
John E. Hopkins. 

Pvt. Hopkins, a pigeon fancier in civilian life, 
felt slightly out of place in a unit devoted to 
mechanized modes of communication. 

But today, according to Technical Sgt. Paul J. 
Mursch, Pvt. Hopkins has found his place—right 
at the head of the class. That’s the new class 
in pigeon communications whish is being organ- 
ized by the men of the Oklahoma City Air Depot 
signal detachment. 

Formerly a salesman for the Cooper Grocery 
Co. of Cleburne, Texas, Pvt. Hopkins has bred 
and trained racing pigeons as a hobby for the 
past ten years. A member of the American 
Racing Pigeon Union, he estimates the combined 
membership of the hobby organization together 
with members of the International Federation at 
seventeen thousand. [Note: The purpose of this 
feature is to go out and get the best of these 
17,000.] In fact, Pvt. Hopkins has already made 
contact with the Oklahoma City unit of the 
Racing Pigeon Unit. The group, consisting of 
25 pigeon enthusiasts, is expected to lend enough 
pigeons for class experiments and demonstrations. 

Upon entering the army last March, Pvt. Hop- 
kins’ unusual hobby was noted and he was as- 
signed to Signal Corps training at Camp Crow- 
der, Mo. However, the Missouri training center 
has no pigeon communications school, and the 
classes at the Fort Monmouth, N. J., Signal 
Corps training center were filled. 

Given basic training, Pvt. Hopkins has never- 
theless found his way back to pigeons with the 
deadly accuracy of the “homing instinct” of the 
pigeons themselves. 

He speaks wistfully of a small mobile pigeon 
roost and of sending home for his own pigeons. 
But, he points out, wherever his army service 
takes him, he finds pigeons. He made friends 
with one pigeon, “Kaiser,” which is kept at 
Camp Crowder. “Kaiser” was captured from 
the German Imperial Army during World War 
I, and has since contributed many sons and 
daughters to the communications service of the 
United States Army. Twenty years and more, 
he says, is not at all an unusual life-span for a 
pigeon. And pigeons belonging to Oklahoma 
City hobbyists haye flown as far as 670 miles 
in one day, which should make pigeons the cheap- 
est long-range communication equipment in army 
field service. 


Fourth job of the army publicity man is 
“fight talk”; let’s-kill-the-bastards-now. Be- 
cause the hue between corn that makes the 
reader grimace, and copy that moists the 
eye is tenuous, the Army is wisely letting 
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experienced free lancers handle the job. 
The following piece of copy required a lot 
of leg work. It reaches out to grasp the 
spirit of the people in the single town of 
Marion: 


OKLAHOMA City, OxiLa.—Twenty-three-year- 
old Martin Boettger won duty as a motorcycle 
dispatch-rider with the 110th Infantry, was killed 
in action overseas. Given military burial in 
France, his body was later exhumed and returned 
to Oklahoma at his mother’s request. He was 
reinterred in the little country cemetery at 
Marion, Okla., established in 1891 by a group 
of pioneering families. 

A brother, Adolph Boettger, also served over- 
seas; while two other brothers, Rudolph and 
Charles, were in service in this country. And 
the Boettgers are represented in the army today 
by Pvt. Freddie Boettger, new on duty in Cali- 
fornia. Nephew of Martin Boettger, he is the 
son of another of the larger pioneer family, 
August Boettger. 

The family is now scattered about the vicinity 
of Oklahoma City, and with the exception of 
Henry Boettger, Route 8, none resides in the 
Marion district today. And the little cemetery, 
weed-grown and lonely, remains to mark the 
passing of what was once a closely-knit group of 
farm families. Among the few original members 
of the community still residing in the vicinity 
is the kindly old farmer who has served as draft 
board clerk for two world conflicts. His memory 
of Martin Boettger as a particularly daring and 
reckless young man bears out the stories of the 
young infantryman in action. 

He was a hard-fighting youngster, so his neigh- 
bors say; and infantryman Boettger’s sturdy 
spirit will one day be carried back to foreign 
soil by men whose barracks overlook his grave. 


Morale makes the nation. Witness the 
block by block defense of Stalingrad whose 
men were made of no different blood than 
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the men of other cities that succumbed. In 
the Russian Army, as in the U. S. Army, 
the publicity man is a valued technical 
man. A dissident nation is one whose army 
has failed in its mightiest weapon, the pen. 

The eclipse of German propaganda as a 
potent weapon was caused by no less 
authority than Adolph Hitler who took over 
to himself the job of sending out two Ger- 
man news stories that any good propaganda 
man would have killed because of the dan- 
ger of backfire. And these two stories both 
backfired so severely that the German prop- 
aganda machine now devotes all of its 
energies to patching up the home front. 

The first Hitler “bull” was his announce- 
ment that the Russian army has ceased to 
exist, that it was conquered and would 
never assemble as a fighting unit “in a 
hundred years.” When time showed this 
to be a vast lie, the German people learned 
to doubt the word of their leader. And 
that lesson was doubled when Hitler prom- 
ised to capture and destroy Stalingrad in 
“three weeks”. 

The only way out of these two misstate- 
ments was to state World War II was a war 
of attrition, and not a war of blitakrieg. 
And, every German knew in his heart that 
it was because Germany could not win a 
war Of attrition that the blitzkrieg tech- 
nique was invented and perfected. 

Propaganda, which was strong enough to 
permit Hitler to conquer seven countries 
without a shot, may also, like any other 
piece of machinery, break down when han- 
dled by the non-technician. 








For The Beginner 


The Article That Writes Itself 


By FRANK O. SPINNEY 


O YOU want to write an article that 
will sell? 

If you can answer “Yes” to this 
question, you can write successfully for the 
small but receptive group of publications 
that caters to the many people who are col- 
lectors of silver, glass, pewter, pottery, paint- 
ings, furniture, and other objects made and 
used by our ancestors. These magazines are 
constantly publishing about 
early American craftsmen and _ industries, 
about the things people decorated thei! 
homes with, the pictures they looked at, 


what they wore, and so on, If you are will- 


information 


ing to do some detective work, you can pro- 
duce an article that will sell 

Here’s how to do it. 

Somewhere in your town is a clock that 
was made by 
there before clocks were produced in fac- 
and sold in There 
pieces of furniture made by a local cabinet- 
maker before the days of Grand Rapids. 
There may be pieces of silver, spoons, tank- 
ards, or teapots produced by hand before 


some craftsman who worked 


tories drugstores. are 


stamping mills were invented. 
these craftsmen marked the pieces they 
made with their names. Possibly you know 
of such items already. If not, you can hunt 
them out. Go to the local or state historical 
society and look at their collections. Per- 
haps you will see an old clock in the public 
library. Undoubtedly there is someone in 


Frequently 


your town who is a collector of old things. 
Keep in mind in your search that you are 
looking for objects, clocks, silver, pottery, 
that have the maker’s name 
on them. Antique dealers, members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
local historians, anybody who is interested 
in the past history of your section will be a 
good lead for you. 


furniture, etc. 


The local history of your town may fur- 
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nish you with the names of early craftsmen. 
Files of early newspapers will often yield the 
advertisements of chair and clock makers, 
silversmiths, or portrait painters. Early town 
directories are good sources of information. 


HAT you’re planning to do is to write 

a short biography of some early work- 
man, either attack is correct. Before your 
article is finished you will want the facts 
about the man’s life and you will want il- 
lustrations of what he made. 

Let’s assume that you have found an old 
clock with the maker’s name engraved on 
the dial. Before you go very far, you will 
want to make sure that his history isn’t 
already well known. The Art Index, The 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, and 
the indices of the publications you are going 
to write for will give you a line on what al- 
ready has been done. Books on American 
antiques give lists of early clockmakers as 
If you 
discover that the topic has been thoroughly 


well as of workers in other fields. 


investigated, you can start off in another 
direction without having fruitlessly dupli- 
cated previous work. You may discover that 
the clock was made by someone known only 
as a silversmith. An article bringing out this 
new fact of his career and illustrated with a 
picture of the clock will receive a welcome. 

The clockmaker whose name is on the 
clock you have found is not Paul Revere, 
Nor is he listed in the references 
You decide to con- 
tinue your search for information. 


however. 
you've just checked. 


You can begin your detective work in any 
one of several places. The easiest place to 
begin, of course, is where you saw the clock. 
Ask the owner, or if it is in some institution 
such as the library or the historical society, 
ask the director about the history of the 


piece. He may know who the man was, 
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where he lived, and when. He may be able 
to give you clues as to where you can find 
out these essential facts. He may know of 
other clocks made by the same person. 

To obtain the vital statistics about your 
craftsman, consult the town history and 
genealogies bearing his family name. Per- 
haps you can find advertisements of his shop 
in the columns of early newspapers. The 
town records can be examined for informa- 
tion about his birth, marriage, the birth of 
his children, and his death. The Probate 
Court records may have a copy of his will. 
This can be very valuable, for it will give 
you an idea by the size of his estate of the 
extent and success of his work. Usually 
there will be an inventory of his property 
attached to the will. It may mention un- 
finished clocks, the tools of his craft, and 
other details which will help you fill in the 
history of the man’s career. 

Part of gathering the material is record- 
ing it conveniently so that you can use it in 
constructing your article. One of the most 
satisfactory systems is to carry a pad of 
4x6-inch paper. Use a separate sheet for 
each source you consult. When you discover 
that advertisement in the early newspaper, 
copy it down word for word. At the top of 
the sheet put down the name of the news- 
paper, where it was published, and the date 
of the issue. When you get the will, copy it 
all down, running over several sheets if 
necessary. Don’t be afraid to get too much. 
Some of the material may be meaningless 
at first but, later, when you have gathered 
other facts, it may be significant, It will 
save time to get it all at once, instead of 
having to go back and consult the source a 
second or third time as new ideas come to 
you. 

When your progress in obtaining material 
reaches a point where you feel certain that 
you have or can find enough information to 
make an article, that is the time to sell it. 
Don’t wait until you have written the article. 
You can write a better piece if you know 
just where it is going before you start the 
actual composition. Study the markets listed 
below. Decide for which one the type of 
material you have obtained seems best 
suited. 

Write to the editor, Tell him what sort of 


material you have and can get in the way 
of information and illustrations. Tell him 
what you would like to do with it. Be brief. 
Don’t send the article in the letter. Ask 
him if he would be interested in your pro- 
posal. Naturally the editor won’t purchase 
your article sight unseen. The final sale will 
depend on the article itself, not on your 
sales talk. If he tells you that the topic has 
already been covered sufficiently, you will 
be glad that you didn’t spend the time 
necessary to do the complete job of research 
and writing. If he tells you that he has 
plenty of material on hand, you can then 
write to the next publication on your list. 
But when an editor does tell you that he 
would like to see your work, you will go 
back to your job with a zest that will help 
the final result tremendously. 

The notes you have taken provide almost 
automatically the plan of the piece. Arrange 
them in chronological order, Anecdotes 
about him by his contemporaries woven into 
the thread of your narrative will help to 
make it more than a list of dates. Be sure, 
however, that you make it clear that the 
hearsay stories and traditions are just that. 
Let your readers be fully aware of what 
is demonstrable fact and what is conjecture. 
And when you send your manuscript to the 
editor, on the cover page list the sources of 
material you have used in establishing the 
facts. Put down the town histories, the court 
records, the newspapers, the manuscript 
diaries, and other things you have con- 
sulted. You are writing history as well as 
an article, and you must make the sources 
known so that other students can verify your 
facts if they wish to agree or disagree with 
your conclusions. 

When you come in your writing to that 
part of the man‘s life where he began to 
make clocks, you will want to show pictures 
of his handiwork. Perhaps you can take the 
photographs yourself. If not, get a friend 
who knows how to use a camera. Most 
owners, individuals or institutions, will 
gladly give permission for publication. If 
necessary, you can hire a professional pho- 
tographer to take them for you. And maybe 
it will persuade you to learn to take your 
own photographs, a job that no writer 


should be afraid of. 
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The prints you send along with the article 
should be 8x10 or, at the very least, 5x7. 
Be sure they are finished with a glossy 
surface. 

Pasted to the bottom margin of each pic- 
ture on a separate sheet of paper have your 
captions. Study the practice of the maga- 
zine for phrasing of the acknowledgment to 
the owner of the piece. Exact measure- 
ments of the pieces shown are important 
material for the descriptive captions. A 
grandfather clock and a shelf clock may be 
reproduced the same size and your readers 
will be glad to know that one is 5 feet 3 
inches tall while the other is only 37 inches. 

On the cover sheet of your article make 
a list of the illustrations enclosed with your 
manuscript so the editor will have a full 
description of the materials sent to him. 

Put a piece of cardboard in your manu- 
script envelope to protect the photographs 
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from being bent or creased. 
All you have to do now is to begin that 
tantalizing wait. 


Markets 


1. The American Collector. Thomas H. Orms- 
bee, editor, Collectors Publishing Co., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

2. Antiques Magazine. Alice Winchester, edi- 
tor, 40 East 49th Street, New York City. 

3. Hobbies. Pearl Ann Reeder, editor, 2810 S. 
Michigan Street, Chicago, IIl. 

4. Old-Time New England. William S. Apple- 
ton, editor, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Mainly material about old houses.) 

5. The New York Sun (newspaper). Charles 
Messer Stow, editor of Antiques page, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

6. The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., publishes occasional articles in this field. 

7. Your local or state newspaper might be 
interested in a feature article in this field. 

8. Early American Industries Association 
Chronicle. Mr. John Davis Hatch, Secretary, 125 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Bureaucracy, 


Here We Come 


LITTLE more than a_ thousand 

editors read WriTeR’s Dicest and 

the following may be news to some 
of them, as it was, regretably, to us. 


You may not publish a letter, from a 
combat zone, written either by a civil- 
ian or a soldier, without express writ- 
ten permission from the Office of Cen- 
sorship (Byron Price) or from some 
local public relations army officer in 
charge. 


This above holds true, (and this is 
what caused us to err) even when the 
military censor in the combat zone opens 
the letters, marks it “passed” and puts 
his initials and number on it. 

It seems to us that Washington is taking 
much on itself by this regulation. Couldn’t 
military censors have enough intelligence to 
pass on letters without benefit of an addi- 
tional O. K. If more and more material 
must clear through Washington, even letters 


to be published in the “Letters Department” 
of a magazine, it is further going to clut- 
ter up the Capitol with duplicated effort. 
Wouldn’t it be a better idea to employ mili- 
tary censors who know their business? 

We, as a people, have always had inde- 
pendence of thought and spirit. Too much 
“Washington has to O. K. it first” will make 
us heir to the futile spirit of a people under 
a bureaucratic Government. As publishers, 
we intend to obey the above regulations, 
but we are chary about the principle behind 
it. Already it has been carried too far. 

In publishing the brief material we did, 
on the incorrect authority of the censor, 
who himself was in the combat zone in 
question, we were called on the carpet by 
the Office of Censorship. They were de- 
corous in their comments and our attitude 
is certainly not based on any personality 
run-in. We just object to the regulations, 
the dismal myriad of them, all leading to 
desks in Washington. 
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How to Become a 
Syndicate Writer 


By ROSS PHARES 


HE big ambition of almost every 
writer is the syndicates. And in 


spite of the prevailing advice that 
either reputation, pull, or genius is neces- 
sary for becoming a syndicate writer, the 
ordinary author, if he is industrious and 
knows the rudiments of research, can syn- 
dicate his material, and can make some 
money at it. This is not theory. I did 
it; and I definitely had neither of the 
above mentioned advantages. What worked 
for me in Louisiana should work in any 
other state for you. 

The idea is to prepare short biographies 
of important or interesting characters of 
your state for the small-town weeklies. The 
weeklies are a better field than the dailies 
for a number of reasons: (1) Competition 
is not so keen; (2) coverage is not so wide, 
thus permitting you to sell more papers; 
(3) they are more interested in localized 
material. 

Your first concern will be the selling. 
After all, if you cannot sell your stories 
there is no practical reason in writing them. 
So it is advisable to test your prospects be- 
fore becoming too involved. Prepare a 
month’s supply—four good, catchy biog- 
raphies as samples. You may be one who 
can sell through the mails. If so, you 
might send out duplicated samples to the 
weeklies. I think this method is less effec- 
tive, and, in the long run, just as expen- 
Sive as personal contacts. 

The first step, if you are going to con- 


*For a complete list of all weeklies, in all 
states, the Dicest’s Book Department offers the 
“Complete Directory of Country Newspapers” 
for $5.00. 


tact your prospect in person, is to secure 
a directory of the weeklies in your state. 
Your local librarian should be able to fur- 
nish you one.* Secure a road map and 
plan the most economical course for call- 
ing on all the weeklies. Thirty miles by bus 
will usually take you from one “paper” 
town to another. And often a town has 
more than one weekly. (Two or more 
prospects, but sell only one.) 


Don’t be discouraged if you are turned 
down cold by a list of papers. You be- 
come a better salesman with your product 
as you go along. Know the total number 
of prospects. Then put some confidence in 
the law of averages. The man who sells by 
mail figures to sell two per cent. The direct 
salesman “closes” ten per cent. 

The general good rules of salesmanship 
apply in this business, but a few points 
might be worth mentioning. Don’t tell 
your publisher what he already knows (or 
should know). But remind him, or chat 
with him about the facts, that there is 
plenty of canned material of international, 
national, and otherwise general nature, 
whereas good localized material at an inex- 
pensive rate is distressingly scarce. Point 
out that biography, as a journalistic de- 
vice, is rapidly increasing in popularity, 
and novelists are now presenting history 
as interestingly as fiction. Localize this 
with names and books. In general, show 
the publisher how your column will fit into 
his particular type of paper to advantage. 
People have State pride. Your biographies 
will add up to show each citizen the 
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glamour, the tradition, the great stature, 
of men of your State. 

Keep your stories as near the same length 
as practical—about a column length. Thus 
the publisher will know how to plan his 
space ahead of time. Send your copy in 
month lots, two weeks before the dead-line 
of the first one. Inasmuch as you do not 
furnish a plate or mat, your material will 
be set up at odd moments; therefore the 
necessity of having material in the office 
far ahead of publishing date. This is a 
talking point against the big syndicates who 
have the advantage of mats. 

The price you will ask for your service 
is an important factor. Don’t try to break 
in by presenting your service “cheaper.” 
You are not likely to be able to do it; for 
syndicated material is both cheap and 
plentiful. Play up the fact that your stories 
are local—the big syndicates can’t cut in 
on you in this regard. I charge $3.00 per 
month. And I don’t believe I lost a half 
dozen prospects because of price. Perhaps 
I would profit by asking more. 

Don’t be discouraged if you find consid- 
erable free material to compete with, It 
is hardly possible that your state can be 
any more flooded in this respect than Lou- 
isiana. To mention just a few agencies op- 
erating within the state: A distinguished 
psychologist distributes a most interesting 
and timely column on mental hygiene to 
all weekly papers through the state univer- 
sity; a column of news from the state cap- 
ital furnished gratis to all papers; and the 
state administration has a budget of $50,000 
annually to support the state advertising 
bureau wealth of ma- 
terial. 
terial is usually inferior. 
looking for new and good copy. 
an idea that work. Believe 
make your publishers believe it. 


which furnishes a 
t is a consoling point that free ma- 
Every editor is 
You have 
will it, and 

Many advocate giving material for a 
period for trial. I don’t. If your publisher 
is interested enough to push your column 
he will risk the price of a month or two on 
it. And a second point, if he buys your 
column he'll print it. 


Your first month’s receipts should pay 
for your sales campaign, After your column 
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gets to running, other publishers will read 
it and perhaps like it well enough to sub- 
scribe, or buy it upon the judgment of their 
colleagues. 


HE only coritract I used was a mimeo- 
graphed letter addressed to me, with 
blanks for publisher’s name and address, It 
was stated that the publisher would pay for 
the service at the end of each month, and 
that neither party would terminate the 
agreement without thirty days’ notice, This 
last clause was suggested by the publishers. 
The subscribers were billed at the end of 
the month, and with two exceptions pay- 
ments were both prompt and complete. 
Not a bad average in any business. 

Perhaps the most economical and prac- 
tical method of duplicating copy is to 
mimeograph. At any rate, it should be 
clear, neat, and not crowded. Stationery, 
including statement heads, should be print- 
ed for professional appearance. 

In writing the biography it should al- 
ways be borne in mind that you are aim- 
ing at journalism, not compilation. Put 
your best foot forward on the first step. If 
there must be a dull, factual part, let it 
come as near the end as possible. Don’t 
waste space on lengthy records of educa- 
tion, religion, family background, business 
achievements or even politics unless it is 
extraordinary, has dramatic appeal or 
human interest. Don’t feel that the sub- 
ject’s life must be told chronologically or 
completely. Leave that to the writers of 
encyclopedias. The story is the thing. An 
effective plan is to concentrate upon some 
unusual or main movement in the charac- 
ter’s life, and weave characterization, color, 
and description in. The fundamental facts 
of birth, death, etc., can usually be run into 
a brief paragraph. Cut the “Who’s Who” 
type of reporting to a minimum. The nar- 
rative hook is just as important here as in 
fiction. The odd, the sensational, the seem- 
ingly contradictory, the colorful, and the 
use Of honest superlatives, are some good 
devices for beginnings. I quote a few open- 
ings from my list to illustrate : 


Louisiana’s strangest social institution 
was doubtless the quadroon balls—exotic, 
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colorful, highly romantic affairs where 
quadroon mothers exhibited their illegit- 
imate daughters at their charming best to 
the white lads of the aristocracy. 

At the age of twenty Sarah Walker 
was a widow with a child to support, and 
she had neither money, education, fam- 
ily prestige, or even the advantage of 
being white. And yet when she died, 
some thirty years later, she left a nation- 
wide business and a fortune valued at 
well over a million dollars. 


The story of Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, 
seventh governor of Louisiana, is that of 
chivalrous knight of old Spain ruling in 
a wilderness province, marrying beauti- 
ful women, building palatial mansions 
for them, and entertaining guests lavish- 
ly in court fashion. 

A man who, for nearly half a century, 
was the most important figure in Louis- 
iana, was accused of double-crossing his 
country for love. 


Francois Dominique Rouquette was 
about the “poetest” poet Louisiana ever 
knew. He threw his money away on 
women and other expensive pleasures, 
followed the dictates of his emotions 
rather than his judgment, composed 
verses because they were pretty rather 
than practical, made an ass of himself in 
general, but kept right on being a poet. 


A heading for the column will be neces- 
sary. It might be decorated or illustrated. 
After considerable tinkering with titles, I 
chose the simple caption—Louitsiana Biog- 
raphies. Many of my subscribers asked for 
a picture of the author to run at the head. 
This was furnished in the form of a small 
mat. I always write separate titles for each 
column. A few titles from my columns 
might be suggestive : 


The South’s Most Notorious Outlaw 
Was an Eloquent Methodist Evangelist. 

A Washwoman at Forty—A Million- 
aire at Fifty. 

It Broke Her Heart to Become First 
Lady of the United States. 
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He left a Million Dollars to a City 
That Furnished Not a Single Mourner 
at His Death. 


He Established the Bank of France, 
Saved Louisiana, Made Millions and 
Died a Pauper. 


He Supervised Indian Morals and 
Bought Scalps at the Same Time. 


OU may exclaim, “Where will I find 

material to produce an authentic biog- 
raphy every week!” I'll mention a few 
sources: Dictionaries of Biography, Ency- 
clopedias (many of these have the subjects 
listed by states), history books and biogra- 
phies, old newspaper files, interviews, It’s 
up to you to reorganize and redress the 
facts. You doubtless know of many inter- 
esting episodes in your state’s history, but 
perhaps have never looked at history and 
news from a biographical angle. Almost 
any historical incident can be recorded as 
a biography. For around all human move- 
ments of importance there is some more or 
less central figure. The action and color of 
the episode, you may think, outshines the 
characters involved. But the excitement 
and color can be woven around the char- 
acter. I used only characters of the past. 
This is just a suggestion. 


To copyright your column will cost two 
dollars per story, a considerable item. It’s 
not worth it. Several editors boldly told 
me that they were going to steal my col- 
umn. But so far as I know, they were 
kidding me. I copyrighted a few of the 
stories—enough to break the series. This 
made me feel better, but there its value 
ended as literay piracy is rare. 





Your syndicate should furnish some use- 
ful by-products. You’ll uncover much in- 
teresting and usable material that you never 
expected. Later your stories can be re- 
worked for larger publications. Your biog- 
raphies afterwards may be published in 
book form. Their appearance in the news- 
papers furnish you with valuable publicity 
in your state. And there is always the 
happy prospect of using the experience and 
reputation gained to spread out into larger 
and more prosperous territory. 
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Bappy New Year 


Here’s wishing you the best of 
everything during 1943— 


And pointing out that one way to 
make 1943 a more prosperous year is 
to send us the kind of stories we are 
always eager to get—Western stories 
with plenty of action and romantic 
interest. Quick reading and a check 
on acceptance are promised. Get a 
copy and see if you can turn out the 


type of story you find 


Ranch Romances 

















TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate—carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 30c 
od thousand words. No job too small or too large. 
inor corrections in punctuation and spelling. 


F. V. WILSON 


126 E. Railroad St. Kenton, Ohio 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
| 509 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 








"500 DELINQUENT WOMEN" 
Will Give You: 


Thousands of fresh, ‘‘ring true’’ Confession, Slick, Detec- 
tive plots in famous book ee 500 Reformatory In- 
mates by Harvard Prof. Giuec Authentic information on 
oe How, Girls Go Wro ay “Types of Byer cepa 
, “‘Reformatory Life, catia Re- 
jographical case histories in irls’ own ords, 
py gg le 500 page book pub. at $5.00. 27 ‘copies 
at $1 Money Back it Doesn’t Aid You. 
Dover. PUBLICATIONS. ‘st E, 27 Street, New York City 


y 
Msn 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories 
and articles pave the way to success for you. My clients 
are selling their work which I have prof fessionally pre. 
pared for publication. I revise, polish, and give your 
writings new life, interest and appeal. Returned to you 
faultlessly typed, and with one carbon copy. One dollar 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 76, Edgerton, Missouri 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revision 4 
their , scripts and expert marketing advice. More than 20 
years’ experience as a writer and editor qualifies me to 
render invaluable assistance to non-professional writers. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES, Free office report 
on one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston, 





23 Green Street Mass. 











Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











HIS month I'll lead off with some 

questions and answers; the questions 

are the most common ones sent me 
in the last few months. 

Q. How’s the market for new material, 
especially serial shows? 

A. The market’s fine and radio advertis- 
ing, my friends at the various agencies tell 
me, hasn’t been too hard hit. Hardly a 
week passes that there aren’t some new 
accounts on the air, many for their first 
time on radio. Strip shows (serials) have as 
good a chance of breaking in as ever. The 
best attack is to try to place them on a local 
station or small network and have them 
developed for the big time. 

I'll repeat the method of preparing a 
serial for submission. Do an overall synopsis 
for thirteen instalments. Treat three of the 
chapters for radio, that is, do them in script 
form. Not consecutive chapters, but spaced 
apart. Of course if you’re pretty sure of 
your idea and want to do all thirteen of 
them in regular script form, O. K. But 
most outfits prefer you submit just the 
synopsis and three chapters. 

Q. What kind of material do radio pro- 
ducers favor at this time —escapist or 
realism? 

A. Either, if well done. Though broad- 
casters still feel (and their belief is based 
on public surveys) that listeners look upon 
radio as primarily an entertainment me- 
dium, especially with more people staying 
home these days, they do want their pro- 
grams to reflect to some extent the realities 
of the times. Best leave propaganda to the 
om Ww, z. 

Q. Are chances really good 
breaking into radio as a writer? 

A. The turnover in writers due to draft, 
etc., gets bigger all the time. If you’ve 
taken the trouble to learn your technique 
thoroughly, you stand a good chance of 
hooking up with some station or agency— 
perhaps by taking over some program 
already on the air. There are three ways 
of attacking the matter. Submit sample 
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material to stations or agencies; if they like 
your style they'll put you on the waiting 
list for an opening. Try to get your stuff 
on a local station; you’ll get a chance to 
move up as you gain savvy. 

The following programs do not have 
staff writers and so would appear to be 
possibilities for free-lancers. It’s prob- 
able they have rotated script assignments 
among a group of writers in the past and 
may need replacements at present. You 
might try writing the producer, giving him 
your background and asking whether he’d 
be interested in seeing a sample of your 
radio writing. 

Listen to these programs before querying. 

“Parker Family’—Director, Oliver Bar- 
bour; Agency—Lennen & Mitchell, 17 E. 
45th Street, N. Y. C. 

“Sgt. Gene Autry’—Director, Bradford 
Brown; Agency—J. Walter Thompson & 
Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

“Thin Man’—Director, Hi Brown; 
Agency—Lennen & Mitchell, 17 E. 45th 
Street, N. Y. C. 

“Bulldog Drummond”—Director, Hi 
Brown; Agency—Young & Rubicam, 285 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

“Famous Jury Trials’—Director, Harold 
Carr; Agency—Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Any more questions? 





Cheesecake 
Sir: 

We are the publishers of Beauty Parade and 
are planning to bring out two more magazines 
of a similar nature. 

We are looking for humorous gag writers who 
are familiar with the type of material needed 
for such publications. Fresh humor, and an easy, 
breezy style is what we want. “Through our 
pages pass the world’s most beautiful girls.” 

Payment on acceptance. 

AprEea Gou.p, Editor, 

Beauty Parade, 

230 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 











Good entertainment spells 
Abappy Mew Pear to Il 
Plays for all occasions by the best writers 
Mid-West Play Company 
231 Dows Bldg., Box 488, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Listen 
Friends! 


| You do the writing. Let me 


do the worrying. 


| Editors are clamoring for ma- 





terial. The buying market is 
red hot... but you’re not 
satisfying the demand. 
Perhaps you're pressing, try- 
ing too hard, perhaps you're 
stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write 
in that free, natural style of 
yours. 

Don't worry about editing or 
marketing or sales. That may 


| be what's tightening you up. 








Worrying is my job. Writing 
is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, 
and let’s go to town on the 
typewriter. I'll take care of 
the output... in the “checky” 
way that counts. 


$1 to 1,000 words $7 trom 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$2from 1,000to 3,000words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$3 from 3,000to 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4from 6,000 to10,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 

$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fee based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 





| 
| 


} 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


We are proud to offer the services of a 
special department for new and established 
playwrights, under the expert direction of 


BETH BREENE 


Noted playwright and play doctor. 


Plays read and constructively 
criticized. 

Worthy scripts marketed. 
Fees for reading and critical analysis 
$5 for one-act plays 
$10 for three-act plays 


Fee and return postage must accompany script. 
Collaboration by special arrangement. 


FAUSTINA ORNER ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 











“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 











— WANTED — 


SONG EMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 
‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ which explains everything, 
We will giadly mail it to you without cost or obligation 
Write today 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. 


New York, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 


STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led by VICTOR! My propo- 
sition speaks for itself . . . SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Be convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collalora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 











This Month's Quarter's Worth for Confessionists 


SIR: 

Perhaps I’m a very dumb bunny not to be 
solidly in the slicks after seven years of writing. 
Along the way I’ve spasmodically hit Liberty, 
Everywoman’s, The Household, Chatelaine, Your 
Life, Your Personality, The Woman—and others. 
But a few lean years, a while back—made money 
seem to me a very useful commodity. And be- 
cause I have a special knack for confessions— 
and because I also feel that one can do the 
most sincere writing possible, with a view to 
future novel writing, in that field—I have sold 
hundreds of confessions, with not more than one 
or two rejects all the way down those seven 
years. Every month I have several confessions 
on the stands. 


This month I have the novel in Real Story, 
the lead short in Secrets, the “Is This Your 
Story?” lead in Personal Romances. 


I'm not writing trash. And neither is anyone 
who is being wired, and air-mailed and S.O.S.’d 
for material in the confession magazines today. 
The censorship has changed the “shedunnit for- 
luvs’ —into straight problem stories. F’rinstance— 


(a) My story in Secrets this month, “Fingers 
Were Pointed At Us’’, concerned: A woman 
whose girlhood was saddened by the problem of 
an imbecile brother. Who was so inhibited by 
the possibility of reproducing the like that she 
fought shy of love and marriage, until a doctor 
brought her mind out of the fog. 


(b) My story in Personal Romances, “The 
Long Way to Love”, concerned: A girl -whose 
extravagance threatened her marriage. The hus- 
band is drafted, and because there is no money 
saved she—without a patriotic bone in her body, 
is forced to work in a munitions factory. She 
learns, for the first time, what it means to make 
money, and to have respect for the proper use 
of it. 


(c) The one, “Married in Haste”,a full-length 
novel, in Real Story, concerns a girl whose fiance 
forgot her to marry a hostess near an army camp. 
Forced to work as a hostess in a New Orleans 
night club, she discovers her roommate is about 
to take a soldier to the altar under the same 
circumstances, and she purposely takes him from 
her roommate in order to bring him back to his 
sense of values, divorce him and give him back 
to the girl he loves. There’s a happy ending 
when she discovers the girl he loves—was his 
wife who had died some time ago. 


But dammit—pardon my wrath, why must 
people go on thinking of confessions as trash, 
instead of swell-paying, co-operative training 
grounds for substantial careers as novelists, when 
one is ready? 

Mary Frances MorGan, 
Covington,La. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FOR MARCH 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH A CHI- 
ROPODIST OF YOUR.CITY. Slant: 
How the rationing of gasoline has resulted 
in more walking, which requires better care 
of the feet. Which sex experiences more 
foot trouble? The most common foot ail- 
ments. The largest and the smallest feet of 
adults ever treated by the chiropodist. 
Facts about chiropody. Market: A local 
newspaper. This should draw a check from 
a health or general magazine. 

2. TEXAS INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
OR TEXAS FLAG DAY. On this day in 
1836 an independent government was set 
up in Texas, and the republic existed until 
December 29, 1845, when it was annexed 
by the United States as a state. By coin- 
cidence, Sam Houston, the first president 
of the Texas Republic, was born on March 
2. Market: A local newspaper. A “must” 
for Texas newspapers. 

3. A VETERAN TRACK COACH OF 
A COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE. Was he 
a track star in his high school and college 
days? Cinder luminaries coached by him. 
The most thrilling track meets during his 
coaching career. How he trains track teams. 
MarkeET: State newspapers. 

4. METHODS OF MEMORY IM- 
PROVEMENT. Slant: Mnemonics, the 
art of training the memory, is far from 
new, for the ancient Greeks employed 
mnemonic Rules, rhythmic lines 
and other devices used by local citizens. 
Market: A local newspaper. This could be 
worked into a piece for a self-improvement 
magazine, perhaps a general magazine. 

5. CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
THAT BEAR THE NAME OF YOUR 
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Happy New Year 


From the Publishers of 


All Hero Comics 
America’s Greatest 
Comics 
Bulletman Comics 
Captain Marvel 
Adventures 
Daring Detective 
Dynamic Detective 
Flying Manual 
Funny Animals 
Gene Autry Comics 
Good Photography 
Handy Man's Home 
Manual 
Hollywood 
Home Decoration 


How To Build It 


Life Story 
Mechanix Illustrated 


Model Builders 
Manual 

Motion Picture 

Movie Album 

Movie Star Album 

Movie Story 

Movie Story Yearbook 

Photography Hand- 
book 

Photo Story 

Radio Manual 

Romantic Story 

Spy Smasher Comics 

Startling Detective 

True 

True Confessions 


How to Build 20 Boats 
Master Comics 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


New York . Greenwich © Chicago 
Los Angeles @ Hollywood e San Francisco 


Whiz Comics 


Wow Comics 














$5,000 IN PRIZES! 


OFFERED NOW IN THE CHRISTMAS CLUB 
SLOGAN CONTEST. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT A READER OF 

“WRITER'S DIGEST" WON THE $5000 

FIRST PRIZE IN THE LITERARY GUILD 
SLOGAN CONTEST? 


Our students are America’s biggest winners 
—we can help you create winning slogans 
for this big new current contest, and other 
new 1943 contests. 
Being a writer helps you win in prize con- 
tests and the study of contest writing helps 
you become a better writer. 
One of our students, Mr. W. F. Thompson, writes : 
“J shall tell you again that your method of teaching 
and handling this subject is TOPS. have won 
four times since enrolling, and have recommended 
the Course to two friends, and I think they will 
both enroll.” 
Our student, Mrs. J. B. Haynes of Inglewood, Calif., 
writes: ‘‘I am studying Radio writing in our night 
school and I thought you might like to know that the 
Lessons I get from you, and the material in Prize 
Ideas, is a great help to me. Your comments on 
writing dialogue were especially helpful.” 
ERE E! Send for the CHRISTMAS CLUB 
e ISSUE of ‘‘Prize Ideas’’—an eight- 
page printed bulletin of contest news, ideas and win- 


ning entries to help you win in this thrilling contest. 
It’s ‘ABSOLUTELY. FREE! WRITE FOR IT NOW! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-1, Willow Grove, Penna. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 


We are proud to offer the services of a 
special department for new and established 
playwrights, under the expert direction of 


BETH BREENE 


Noted playwright and play doctor. 


Plays read and constructively 
criticized. 

Worthy scripts marketed. 
Fees for reading and critical analysis 
$5 for one-act plays 
$10 for three-act plays 


Fee and return postage must accompany script. 
Collaboration by special arrangement. 


FAUSTINA ORNER ASSOCIATES 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 


Send one 25 cent Defense sien. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask a copy free booklet 
“Getting Ahead In smn A wai ore everything, 
We will giadly mail it to you without cost or obligation 
rite today 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. New York, N.Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone “ge over a HALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led by VICTOR! My _ propo- 
sition speaks for itself . . . SEEING IS BELIEVING 
Be convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collalora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 














This Month's Quarter’s Worth for Confessionists 
Sir: 

Perhaps I’m a very dumb bunny not to be 
solidly in the slicks after seven years of writing. 
Along the way I’ve spasmodically hit Liberty, 
Everywoman’s, The Household, Chatelaine, Your 
Life, Your Personality, The Woman—and others. 
But a few lean years, a while back—made money 
seem to me a very useful commodity. And be- 
cause I have a special knack for confessions— 
and because I also feel that one can do the 
most sincere writing possible, with a view to 
future novel writing, in that field—I have sold 
hundreds of confessions, with not more than one 
or two rejects all the way down those seven 
years. Every month I have several confessions 
on the stands. 





This month I have the novel in Real Story, 
the lead short in Secrets, the “Is This Your 
Story?” lead in Personal Romances. 


I'm not writing trash. And neither is anyone 
who is being wired, and air-mailed and S.O.S.’d 
for material in the confession magazines today. 
The censorship has changed the “shedunnit for- 
luvs’ —into straight problem stories. F’rinstance— 


(a) My story in Secrets this month, “Fingers 
Were Pointed At Us’, concerned: A woman 
whose girlhood was saddened by the problem of 
an imbecile brother. Who was so inhibited by 
the possibility of reproducing the like that she 
fought shy of love and marriage, until a doctor 
brought her mind out of the fog. 


(b) My story in Personal Romances, “The 
Long Way to Love”, concerned: A girl -whose 
extravagance threatened her marriage. The hus- 
band is drafted, and because there is no money 
saved she—without a patriotic bone in her body, 
is forced to work in a munitions factory. She 
learns, for the first time, what it means to make 
money, and to have respect for the proper use 
of it. 


(c) The one, “Married in Haste”,a full-length 
novel, in Real Story, concerns a girl whose fiance 
forgot her to marry a hostess near an army camp. 
Forced to work as a hostess in a New Orleans 
night club, she discovers her roommate is about 
to take a soldier to the altar under the same 
circumstances, and she purposely takes him from 
her roommate in order to bring him back to his 
sense of values, divorce him and give him back 
to the girl he loves. There’s a happy ending 
when she discovers the girl he loves—was his 
wife who had died some time ago. 


But dammit—pardon my wrath, why must 
people go on thinking of confessions as trash, 
instead of swell-paying, co-operative training 
grounds for substantial careers as novelists, when 
one is ready? 

Mary Frances MorGan, 
Covington,La. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FOR MARCH 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH A CHI- 
ROPODIST OF YOUR.CITY. Slant: 
How the rationing of gasoline has resulted 
in more walking, which requires better care 
of the feet. Which sex experiences more 
foot trouble? The most common foot ail- 
ments. The largest and the smallest feet of 
adults ever treated by the chiropodist. 
Facts about chiropody. Market: A local 
newspaper. This should draw a check from 
a health or general magazine. 

2. TEXAS INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
OR TEXAS FLAG DAY. On this day in 
1836 an independent government was set 
up in Texas, and the republic existed until 
December 29, 1845, when it was annexed 
by the United States as a state. By coin- 
cidence, Sam Houston, the first president 
of the Texas Republic, was born on March 
2. Market: A local newspaper. A “must” 
for Texas newspapers. 

3. A VETERAN TRACK COACH OF 
A COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE. Was he 
a track star in his high school and college 
days? Cinder luminaries coached by him. 
The most thrilling track meets during his 
coaching career. How he trains track teams. 
MarkeET: State newspapers. 

4. METHODS OF MEMORY IM- 
PROVEMENT. Slant: Mnemonics, the 
art of training the memory, is far from 
for the ancient Greeks employed 
mnemonic systems. Rules, rhythmic lines 
and other devices used by local citizens. 
Market: A local newspaper. This could be 
worked into a piece for a self-improvement 
magazine, perhaps a general magazine. 

5. CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
THAT BEAR THE NAME OF YOUR 
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Happy New Year 


From the Publishers of 


All Hero Comics 

America’s Greatest 
Comics 

Bulletman Comics 


Captain Marvel 
Adventures 
Daring Detective 
Dynamic Detective 
Flying Manual 
Funny Animals 
Gene Autry Comics 
Good Photography 
Handy Man's Home 
Manual 
Hollywood 
Home Decoration 
How To Build It 


How to Build 20 Boats 


Master Comics 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


New York ’ 
Los Angeles @ 


Greenwich a 
Hollywood - 


Life Story 

Mechanix Illustrated 

Model Builders 
Manual 

Motion Picture 

Movie Album 

Movie Star Album 

Movie Story 

Movie Story Yearbook 

Photography Hand- 
book 

Photo Story 

Radio Manual 

Romantic Story 

Spy Smasher Comics 

Startling Detective 

True 

True Confessions 

Whiz Comics 


Wow Comics 


Chicago 
San Francisco 














$5,000 IN PRIZES! 


OFFERED NOW IN THE CHRISTMAS CLUB 
SLOGAN CONTEST. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT A READER OF 

“WRITER'S DIGEST" WON THE $5000 

FIRST PRIZE IN THE LITERARY GUILD 
SLOGAN CONTEST? 


Our students are America’s biggest winners 
—we can help you create winning slogans 
for this big new current contest, and other 


new 1943 contests. 


Being a writer helps you win in prize con- 
tests and the study of contest writing helps 
you become a better writer. 

One of our students, Mr. W. F. Thompson, writes: 
“J shall tell you again that your method of teaching 
and handling this subject is T 3 

four times since enrolling, and have recommended 
the Course to two friends, 


both enroll.” 
Our student, Mrs. J. 
writes : 


Ideas, 


FREE! 


ning entries to help 


It’s ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Willow Grove, Penna. 


Dept. D-1, 


B. Haynes of Inglewood, Calif., 
*T am studying Radio writing in our night 
school and I thought you might like to know that the 
Lessons I get from you, and the material in Prize 
is a great help to me. 
writing dialogue were especially helpful.” 


Send for the CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ISSUE of ‘‘Prize Ideas’’—an eight- 
page printed bulletin of contest news, ideas and win- 
you win in this thrilling contest. 


I have won 


and I think they will 


Your comments on 


WRITE FOR IT NOW! 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 
Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 














COMPOSED 
TO POEMS 


MUSIC: 


Send for ga ae a. yg nen oy Love, 


PHONGGRAPH” ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS $7 
from your word and music manuscript. 
KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 
The Old Experienced Organization 
P. 0. Box 2140 (Dept. WD) Bridgeport, Conn. 











Are ‘You Floundering a Lack of 


Literary Guidance? 
Consult Us. No ig corer 
We invite you to — manuscripts for FREE 
Manuscripts will be red pro me if found unavailable. 
= accepted they will ae: published according to contract, NE 
WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS Cincte- RENSES PRESS 


blished 
30 Church Street, Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 








~ SONGWRITERS 


Let us handle your song “for you. you. Our 
many years of experience in the music 
publishing industry will enable you to 


receive the finest guidance in song- 
writing. 
We handle complete songs, lyrics or 


song poems. Our service includes: 


1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 

3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 

Some of the nation’s current hit songs 

have been written by amateurs. Today, 

as never before, the amateur has the 

opportunity of having his talent recog- 

nized and accepted by the publishers. 

ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!! 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 

YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LyRICs TO 


Hollywood Recording Studios 


Dept. 6B, P. ©. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 











CITY. Were some of them named in honor 
of the same person, as a President? Out- 
standing features about the cities and their 
claims to fame. The oldest and the young- 
est of the cities. Market: A local news- 
paper, besides a newspaper in each of the 
cities. 

6. THE HISTORY OF A HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY OF YOUR 
STATE. Activities at the meetings; experi- 
ments conducted by the society; present 
officials and their accomplishments in horti- 
culture. Slant: How horticulturists in your 
state and elsewhere are aiding in the war 
effort. Market: State newspapers. Submit 
this article to an agricultural publication. 

7. THE ADVENT OF THE TELE- 
PHONE IN YOUR CITY. You have an 
anniversary angle, in that Alexander 
Graham Bell patented the telephone on 
March 7, 1876. The number of subscribers 
during the first year of the local telephone 
exchange; the rates; the first manager; 
early telephone equipment. Slant: The 
appreciation of the public for telephone 
service when the telephone business was 
young. Market: A local newspaper. 

8. THE MODEL WIFE. What is the 
perfect wife—put that question to a num- 
ber of husbands of your city. Have any of 
them ever seen “the model wife”? Market: 
A local newspaper. 

9. A VETERAN JUDGE OF DOG 
SHOWS. Get an interview with one of 
your section. His love of dogs, and dogs 
owned by him. The most intelligent kinds 
of dogs, in his opinion. What makes a 
champion dog? Market: Sectional news- 
papers. 

10. RESTORING OLD PORTRAITS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. A local studio 
that specializes in such work. Methods of 
restoring old paintings and photographs to 
their original clearness. Valuable paintings 
that have been restored. Market: A local 
newspaper. A photography magazine might 
be a buyer. 

11. AN INTERVIEW WITH A RA- 
DIO SCRIPT WRITER OF YOUR 
CITY. His experience in radio work. The 
most successful scripts written by him. The 
fundamentals of script writing; the best 
opportunity for new radio writers; the most 
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onor popular types of programs at present. 
Jut- Market: A local newspaper. 
heir 12. THE DEAN OF FIRE CHIEFS WE CAN HELP YOU 
ing- IN YOUR STATE, IN POINT OF 
ews- SERVICE. Slant: How the chief and his "TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judé- 
the men stand ready to combat flames if their ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

. Ba : : agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
city should pee Ress ae raid. The ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
Ti. most disastrous fires during the chief’s con- ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
UR nection with the fire department. The im- — _ of importance in the United States— 

. ° » ° ° these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
er i- provement in fire-fighting equipment since hat We O83 Oe wn tein, st 
sent he became a fireman. The subject’s plans help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
orti- for the future. MARKET: State newspapers. an Oe en aes ae frankness. We 
| want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
your 13. MONETARY UNITS OF DIF- want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
war FERENT COUNTRIES. See a local coin formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
mit ° ° : : pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
: 1 collector. The most curious coins in his, or Sachem, Bie Disha, Siary Gedten’ Leet, Moms 
ion. her, collection. How the collector gathered lin Garland and others. 

LE- his rarest coins. MarKeT: A local news- Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
. dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
an paper. ‘ae d 
ss E aa C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
ander 14. THE IN\ ENTION OF THE COT- Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
on TON GIN. Today is the 149th anniversary Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
bers of the granting of a patent to Eli Whitney <o. é 
lone on his cotton gin. Slant: How the advent 
ger; of the gin, profoundly changing conditions ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
The in the cotton-growing states, made cotton Sone : SHEE 
one King. The earliest cotton mills in the CM ae Ne Some oH 
was United States. Market: A local news- 
paper. An agricultural publication could 
i an MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
um- 2S. THE ROLE BEING PLAYED BY |... an «onus com on een pee 
y of THE FIRST LADY OF YOUR STATE Gne carbon copy, “extra “ATs Bad page e and Sst "wcnediens tk 
ET: IN THE WAR EFFORT. Her patriotic ersten geo 
Le Jpn ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
activities, as in bond selling and Red Cross 107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
OG work, Ancestors who participated in past 
> of wars, and relatives who are taking part in 4 
: ] 
dogs the present conflict. MarxetT: State news- £ r SONG POEM WR — 
° - inspi eo 
inds papers. o vs 4 outlinin pg ~ 
Sa 16. THE CHAMPION CHILD TRAV. fF musi industry ve ney writers more chance 
ews- ELER LOCALLY. How many miles has fae over Gators. Sead geome or cong See 
he, or she, journeyed, and in what kinds of — a on be ee ons 
ITS conveyances? Did he make any long trips 
udio unaccompanied? States and countries vis- 
s of ited by the child; famous buildings viewed MELODIES ON AETROVAL 
is to by him. Market: A local newspaper. pene Ot oe information about company who is teohing 
z gs. — now have better chance of 
ings 17. ST. PATRICK’S DAY. The oldest | Suet 20> Sur its, tt, .oa"7 ott sedated” 
ocal native of Ireland in your city. His recollec- onan s to National 
. : : a . SASTERS SONG BUREAU 
ight tions of his days in Ireland. How the Irish Dept. 43, WD-1 Theniadien, tate 
observe St. Patrick’s Day. Market: A local SS 
RA- newspaper. YOUR SHORT SHORT: 
UR 18. A FEMININE ASTRONOMER | | (rouve, sole, 2x07 ,t8 taaenta zat including one. revioes 
The OF YOUR STATE. Her astronomical owe “did ich" agt'e took ‘Your proveionat eip’® i've Seon 
The . t. Di sae ty hee Club mission”. ‘And I have your copy of “WRITING THE SHORT 
equipmen . iscoveries by . er. ubs to SHORT," text illustrated with stories that sold, price, $2. 
best which she belongs, and positions held by JOHN T. KIERAN 
nost her. Honors that have been bestowed upon Ss Soe Oe 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WCS News Flash 


Starting in January, an outstanding published 
Be . (and a different magazine every month!) will 
be analyzed in detail in REWRITE each month. 

(2) Editors will be asked to cooperate with their 
own comments. You will know (A) why a story is 
good; (B) why it was published. 

(3) REWRITE well on its third year. A lively, 
personal, practical book. THE professional magazine 
for writers. 

(4) WCS Scholarship Fund organized. 


(5) “Ways to Plot’’—a series of specific, suggestive, 
tested =. Now in its fourth month in 
REWR 


(6) a ‘elite in the December WRITER Mag- 
azine (25c); another in ‘‘Writing the Short Short 
Story”? ($2.00) by William E. Harris. Order both 
through me. 

(7) W. E. H. now Associate Editor, The American 
Courier. Writer, Critic, Editor, Teacher. 

(8) Over 300 two-hour Workshop sessions com- 
pleted. Hundreds of stories sold. 

The above will indicate that under all of these 
headings I get things done. If you want to (1) b 
iss. is ready; (2) know why it came 





100% sure a 2 
back, send 3000 words or 2 short-shorts and $3.00 plus 
return postage to me at once I'll tell you the 


unvarnished truth 


REWRITE — 


The ‘“‘most informative, insp rit magazine for 
writers now issued’? (my subscribers said this, not 
I—I’m a modest guy!) Full of meaty, practical arti- 
cles of permanent worth on Writing, Selling, Spe- 
cific personal experience and what REWRITE Au- 
thors are accomplishing. Inexpensive but ‘‘worth its 
weight,”’ like all the big dime magazines. 

1941-3 (36 issues), $2.50. Subscription, 
$1 per year. 4 issues, 35c. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 














POETS! 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 
PROGR: AM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 

tc. You will receive also descri of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 















Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
ogg gel bo oy not know it. Send us your original 

immediate consideration and FREE 
RHY MING. ‘DICT TON ARY. 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 








SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
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her. Has she been a professor of astronomy 
in some college? Market: State news- 
papers. This is good material for a woman’s 
magazine. 

19. THE HISTORY OF SERVICE 
CLUBS IN YOUR CITY. Slant: How the 
organizations have formed an important 
factor in the city’s community life, bring- 
ing the business and professional men into 
a more closely knitted fellowship. Present 
officials, as well as the latest achievements 
of the clubs. Market: A local newspaper. 

20. VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO HAVE PAID 
YOUR STATE VISITS. Cities that enter- 
tained them; homes in which they were 
guests. Speeches delivered by the Vice- 
Presidents during their visits. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 

21. THE BEGINNING OF SPRING. 
Spring-time is gardening-time, so prepare a 
feature about local schools that plant gar- 
dens or even small farms. Slant: How agri- 
cultural instruction has been added to the 
three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. 
How students are instructed in cultivation 
by actual experience. Vegetables and crops 
planted by the classes. Market: A local 
newspaper. 

22. HOBBIES OF LOCAL MINIS- 
TERS. Do most of the hobbies pertain to 
religion? The most unique hobbies. Mar- 
KET: A local newspaper. 

23. THE CITY OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE HIGHEST BIRTH RATE. 
Contact the state board of health for in- 
formation. The number of babies born in 
that city during the past year. Leading 
obstetricians in the city. The rise in birth 
rates in war-time. Market: State news- 
papers. 

24. EXPERIENCES OF THE OPER- 
ATOR OF A LOCAL PET SHOP. The 
kinds of pets offered for sale by the shop, 
and the most unusual of them. Where does 
the operator obtain the pets? The highest- 
priced pets. What, and how much, does 
the operator feed the birds and animals 
daily? Marxet: A local newspaper. 

25. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CLERK OF THE STATE SUPREME 
COURT. His record of service in that ca- 
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pacity. His full duties. Extraordinary cases 


y : 

which have come before the supreme court 

:- 

s during his years as clerk. Points about the SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
supreme court. Marker: State newspapers. OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

E 26. THE MULE MARKET LO- IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 

a CALLY. Slant: How the rubber shortage vou coe RS 

* has led to the comeback of Old Dobbin, ; 

; resulting in a rise-in the price of mules. . 

A The advance in the sale of mules in your 

‘0 ; é : i i 

it city since the outbreak of war; how the I've sold aver 3,500 Stories, 

i Army has bought mules for the drawing of Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 

: vehicles at camps, posts, and stations. Lead- Juvenile Editors. 

. ing mule dealers locally. Market: A local Now I'm teaching it. 

5 newspaper. ‘ 

27. A COUPLE OF YOUR STATE 

e WHO ARE PROMINENT AUTHORS. Write for terms to 

Were they well-known writers before their 

- marriage? Do they write the same type of see see ee 2, 
stories? A typical day. Do they “talk shop” timmd[d:s. main i 





after a day’s work? Market: State news- 


5. papers. 
a 28. THE SUPERINTENDENT OF | MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 





Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
r- THE LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOL IN tention to the young writer. 
. # S E 2 . Ail manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
1- YOUR CITY. The length of his service in concrete suggestions made for revision. 
°,° : Write for full information. 
1€ that position; the growth of the quarters MARGARET eROST 
Cc. and the membership during this time. | Pp. 0. Box 58 (A) St. George, N. Y. 





mn Training schools within recent years. The 


DS oldest members and teachers of the Sunday WRITE A SALABLE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


al school. Market: A local newspaper. 





Special lesson analyzing a successful short-short story will 


29. ELECTRIC FISH. The fish that with market list, formula, plot tips, ete., only 25¢. With 
= ™ 4 4 personal help on one of your short-short stories to make it 
>- give an electric shock, as the electric eel, the very ‘best possible, ‘only $1.00, List of Action foltos 
to the torpedo, or electrical ray, and the elec- WILL HEIDEMAN 
R- tric catfish, as told by a local authority on 211 Valley Dept. D New Ulm, Minnesota 











fish. How these fish defend themselves with — SS So 





























E their power, and also stun their prey. NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
E Market: A local newspaper. This will serve Ms 
“ if 3 rs ‘ ew writers needed to re-write ideas 
n- as a feature for a juvenile publication or an oe, Se ee FREE 
in outdoor magazine. you up to 88.00 per hour ban hm DETAILS 
= ence ece Write tod 
1g 30. THE FIRST COLLEGE FOR details, "NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
th GIRLS IN YOUR STATE. The persons ssuaientsinasiceainbeantinadeininees 163, St. eeeaecas. . 
15° responsible for providing a higher educa- 50 ARTICLE MARKETS 
tion for the girls of the state. Is the college AND TEEN-AGE 
” still in operation? The presidents of the JUVENILE 6 
e ° . ° ° ° ° 7 Their types, slants, lengths, rates, number per issue, 
he institution since its inception. Noted grad- taboos, photo requirements, demands for source ma- 
uates MARKET: State n -wspapers 5 terial together with other valuable information, $1.00. 
P; a 3 sh Begg sett ax gape KENDALL AND HUMES 
eS 31. FEMININE TRUCK DRIVERS | pe. o. Box 3381 Seattle, Washington 
t- OF YOUR CITY. Slant: How women, 2 
es depending upon brains more than brawn, SONGWRITERS 
ils are overcoming the prejudice of men in the 
‘ . . " If ae are really interested in songwriting, you should 
trucking industry. How long have the sub- | o7''ine'\Nétion.*"1“telis all ‘about our splendid service Plan 
jects been driving trucks? Is some of the which many Oe Ue ines uateeh Gard. le Gk Gane ae 
[E < 2 sd = = your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET. 
E driving connected with war work? The ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
safety record of the women Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the February issue on or before January 14. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Writer’s Dicest promptly. 
RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N.Y.C. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION wanted by woman 
whose husband is joining Army. Have small boy 
and high school-age daughter. Beautiful home 
near New York. No servants. Share work. Small 
salary. Box H-6. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-Al, Minn. 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cata- 
log. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women, Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PUZZLERS AND CONTESTANTS: Will exchange 
material, solutions and experiences in all news- 
paper and magazine contests. Weston Satterly, 
1269 East 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 








WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO (AND 
KEY): Emergency liquidating writers group. 


Some new PLOTTOS and Keys available at $8 
each. Address Secretary: H. Hunter, P. O. Box 
551, Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Distinctive 
work, reasonable prices. Herald Printers, Albany, 





Wis. 
SENSATIONAL, Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban, art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 


Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


BROAD-MINDED, DISCRIMINATING YOUNG 
BACHELOR desires interesting, intelligent corre- 
spondents who enjoy rural life. Box H-8. 


WRITERS’ USED BOOKS WANTED. What have 
you? Armra Co., 1310 Hinman, Evanston, IIl. 


SILVER STAR MAGAZINE, 1621 Tee St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., wants poems. Sample copy 
15 cents. 


$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. 
unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. 
Service, Box 155-D Randolph, Wis. 


Experience 
Writers’ 





WRITER, college man, good income, first class per- 
sonality, would contact intelligent girl under 30 
who is attractive and determined to write .. . tell 
me about yourself, first letter, and photo would be 
appreciated, Need typist who is really ambitious. 
Box H-9. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


SELL YOUR SEA STORIES—<Actual facts give them 
the “reader appeal” editors clamor for. Dollar bill 
brings new, 1000-word pamphlet on seagoing lore, 
sailor habits—everything you'll need. Two ques- 
tions answered free. Alex Haley, 508 S. Road, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 





“BECKY’S CORSET”, Ellie Hill. $2.00. House of 


Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


WRITERS—WHEN YOU NEED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
write Writers’ Service, Box 155-D Randolph, Wis. 


SINGLE BUSINESS WOMAN, 36, desires interesting 
correspondents, either sex. Box H-3. 


RADIO DEMANDS HILLBILLY, COWBOY, CLASS- 
ICAL SKETCHES, talent. “Crashing Into Radio”’ 
shows how—by one who did. $1. Free informa- 
tion, George Hicks, Broadcaster, 22235 Baywood 
Ave., Hayward, Calif. 





ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500.00 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work, Working Plan 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you, Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


BACHELOR WRITER, 40, interested in contacting a 
Lady Writer 25-40, who would be interested in a 
home with a rural West Coast background for a 
home and facilities therein. Box H-5. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


MAKE NEW FRIENDS! Make your life more inter- 
esting by joining the only social friendship club 
of its kind. Founded 1928, in Romantic Greenwich 
Village. Know interesting ladies and gentlemen of 
all ages everywhere. Confidential, exclusive. Write 
for Free sealed particulars Now! “The Vagabonds” 
of America, G.P.O. Box 262-W1, New York City. 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $3.00. List 
of thousands of relics free. Caddo Trading Post, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


GENTLEMAN, 36, college graduate, wishes corre- 
spondence with young ladies. L. Brown, 207 East 
84th St., New York City. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Writing stories, articles, 
news, publicity, research, clipping, selling names, 
mailing postals, letters, etc. Quarter brings com- 
plete plans and many new opportunities. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address Hinkle Press, WJ-907 
Murphy, Joplin, Missouri. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN! Women’s silk dresses. Slight- 
ly used. 10 for $1.00. Perfect condition dresses, 
all sizes 10 for $3.50, 5 for $2.00. Free catalog. 
Hadshian Clothing Co., 82 Rutgers Slip, New 
York City. 


5 MOST READ MAIL ORDER MAGAZINES, 20c. 

Armand Cartier, 695 North, Pittsfield, Mass. 
GIRL WRITER, 23, desires correspondence with 
male writer. Box H-10. 





READ WHAT I LEARNED about syndicating a col- 
umn, 25c. Lorene Marshall, 1304 Superior Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIND NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships, Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Write today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week 
day from 10 A. M, to 9 P. M. Out of town resi- 
dents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 P. M. 
American Service, 236 West 70th St. (Dept. WD), 
New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 
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NOTICE! Ten of my clients were prize winners in 
the Digest-Liberty contest, Send your idea to me. 
I will develop it into a complete plot, 3,000 words 
for $3. The kind editors want now. Edna Morton, 
Rosenberg, Texas. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, method, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan’”’ gets you checks from small publica- 
tions, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MIDDLE-AGED, LONELY LADY interested in hear- 
ing from lonely gentleman. Box H-1. 





PIANO JAZZ. How to play swing piano in 12 easy 
lessons. By ear and by note. Reliable, self- 
instructing course which increases your power, 
popularity, pleasure and profit. Only 17c per les- 
son. Complete course sent postpaid, $2.00. Kim- 
brough, Dept. W, 304 South Broadway, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS with New York postmark. Re- 
forward single letters 25 cents, or 10 cents each 
in quantities of five or more. Box 45, Grant Cen- 
tral Annex, New York, N. Y. 


PROSPERITY! FOR “KEYS TO WEALTH”, read 
Prosperity Magazine. Also dozens of money-mak- 
ing opportunities, ideas, offers. All, 25c (coin). 
Success Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


AM 22; BROOKLYNITE; Jewish; 4F (due to eye- 
sight). Desire acquaintanceship of personable 
female New Yorker. Box H-4. 


SHORT STORY PLOTS, 50 cents each; five for $2. 
“Novel Plots’, $3. Monica Lake, Box 45, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


WRITER’S RESEARCH BUREAU will save you time, 
library research, historical background; facts to 
fill in for local color for short stories and novels; 
dates, etc. Expertly handled, reasonable rates. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Box 45, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE WELCOMED from male or 
female concerning politics, life, philosophy, litera- 
agg ea Ss Estee, 278 E. Maxwell, Lexing- 
ton, y- 


AMATEUR WRITERS, CARTOONISTS. New serv- 
ice, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers, offers big money-making opportunity; 
full or spare time. Write today for particulars. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wis. 


LEARN WRITE-O-WAY. Methods that have made 
me $100,000. Two dimes for “How”. Fisher Fea- 
tures, South Gate, Calif. 


LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 
or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 
FREE, Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 











TRUSTWORTHY, ALERT MISS, 22, seeking job. 
Possessor of no fine diplomas or college degrees; 
just above qualifications, plus a consuming, burn- 
ing ambition to write. Miss Federico, 384 Vernon 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 








EXPERIENCED WRITER desired to collaborate on 
eneral, adventure and mystery magazine stories. 
rant, South Windham, Conn. 





ALL CON- 
National 


AND ASSISTANCE FOR 
e’ve helped thousands win. 
Puzzlers, Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOLUTIONS 
TESTS 





CULTURED LADY, MIDDLE-AGED, of varied inter- 
ests, desires correspondence with congenial gen- 
tleman, 55-65, Box H-7. 
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SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PLOT-STORIES, three for $1.00. Gage, 21 Eldert 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPANIONATE WIFE, for her own independent 
writing. Mutual alternate plan for earning meal 
ticket. Tolerant, tall physique, late 30’s. Mr. 
Brubaker, Rapid City, S. D. 


SONGWRITERS—LYRIC WRITERS: Let’s be sen- 
sible. “Free” knick-knacks won’t help sell your 
work. Knowing the facts will. So why not recog- 
nize that a bona-fide, unprejudiced book that tells 
you the real low-down on music publishing, col- 
laberating, exploiting, is worth something to you. 
Common sense will tell you somebody pays for 
all “free” offers. Anything offered “free” is meant 
to help somebody else more than it helps you. 
“Tips to Song Writers” costs $1.00. It must be 
worth it to you or your money back. Yeu can’t 
lose. Send for your copy now! Ken Rasmussen, 
WD-DS, Box 481, Hollywood, Calif. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, travelled, educated, desires corre- 
spondence with attractive, intelligent girl handi- 
capped by loss of arm or leg. Box H-2. 





LONELY? Meet New Friends through our Person- 
alized Service. Ask for folder, ‘Friendships By 


Mail”. No obligation. R. F. Thigpen, Box 97, 
Bolton, Ga. 
WANTED—Highly intelligent woman, freethinker, 


unencumbered, literary, 35-50, te share in work, 
play and companionship, beautiful home. Write 
— — V, 2552 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
ark, a. 


GET $2-$3-$4 CHECKS, writing, 
verse. Practical instructions, 25c. 
4822 Bamford, Los Angeles, Calif. 


selling juvenile 
Service Press, 


FROM ONE BEGINNING WRITER TO ANOTHER: 
I'll share my amazingly successful ‘“‘pot-boiler” 
secret with you! While you're learning to write, 
you'll have limitless opportunity to make money 
with this legitimate, fascinating home maW order 
plan. Cash orders pouring in will give you same 
thrills as story acceptances! Small investment. 
Experience unnecessary. Complete folio, telling 
you how to get in this grand game for only $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee of satisfaction. Floyd Mar- 
tin, 2417-W Jefferson Ave., St. Albans, W. Va. 


SHORT STORY PLOTS 35c each, three fer $1.00. 
Novel Plots, $3.00. Midge Willner, 328 Marl- 
boro Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SYMPATHETIC YOUNG LADY, shut-in New York 
City. Wishes correspondence anywhere. Box H-7. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK. $1.00. 
Marolla Press, Pence, Wis. 


3,000 NEW AND USED 
books. Large 58-page bargain list, 10c. Books 
and courses bought, sold, rented. Back issues 
writers magazines. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dick- 
ens, Chicago. 


SEMI-CLASSIC LYRICS for amateur composers by 
talented gentleman. Box H-20. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA course; 








correspondence courses, 


$20. Cost $85. Schutt-Krasna Scenario Writing 
Course, $15. Cost $80. Both perfect condition. 
rs. H. Kinkead, 3557 Townley Rd., Shaker 


Heights, Ohio. —— 

LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


“HOW TO SELL CARTOON IDEAS.” $1.00. H. 
Strauss, 235 W. 75, New York City. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World”, 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago, 


CORRINE: We can fly plenty. Hundred. Geergeous 
Venus, vive too. 




















Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 12 E. 44th Street, New 
York City. William Allison Shimer, Editor, Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. After 
January 1, 1943, 65c a copy, $2.50 a year. “We 
use articles and essays from the fields of science, 
politics, economics, the humanities, international 
relations and education, written in literary style 
non-academic and non-technical. The material 
presented should be of rather than 
simply temporary interest. 3,000 
long. No fiction used. We buy 
graphs, but occasionally buy Reports in 
about two weeks. Payment is between $3 and $4 
a printed page. Not more than $50 for a singl 
article.” 


permanent 
About 

do not 
poetry. 


words 


photo- 


Experimental Magazines 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 





man, Oklahoma, Roy Temple House, Editor 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year 
$3.00 for two years. “We use articles on recent 


literature in languages other than English, max- 
imum length 2,000 words. Also 200-word reviews 
of new books in languages other than English 


No fiction, photographs, or poetry bought. Re- 
ports in thirty days. No payment.” 

Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy 
$1.00 a year. A liberal literary publication. “We 


have very limited space for fiction, but use real- 
istic type of story or sketch, reflecting social con- 
ditions, or useful to the war effort. No articles 
used, except those by our own editors on various 
arts, and criticism. We do not buy photographs 
or poetry. Reports in one month. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 


Class Magazines 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, H. W. Magee, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 
“We use articles covering fields of science, 


a year. 
mechanics and invention dramatizing human 
achievement and adventure angles, Feature 


articles should not be longer than 2,000 words 
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and should be accompanied by at least a dozen 
photographs with plenty of human interest and 
action in them. Also single photographs, 
with short description, covering new and unusual 
ideas or developments. No fiction and no poetry. 
Reports in forty-eight hours. Payment is $75 and 
up for feature articles, $5 and up per photo and 
on acceptance.” 


use 


short description ; 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Friend, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
copy; 75c a year. “‘We use juvenile fiction, 
)-2,500 words, and biographical articles. Also 
articles on travel, handicrafts, animal pets, etc. 
We buy short poems of religious spirit and a few 
photographs. Reports in one month. Payment is 


about %c a word, on acceptance.” 


50 8 
1,50¢ 


Our Little Folks, The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. J. Gordon Howard, Editor, Issued weekly ; 
28c a year. “We children’s 


7c quarterly ; use 


stories of 500 words, and fillers on handcrafts, 
games, etc. We buy short poems suitable for chil- 
dren, but no photographs. Reports in one month. 
Payment is 4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. Jones, 


Issued monthly in weekly parts; 40c a 
year. “We use stories and incidents impressing 
such Biblical, moral, and spiritual truths as ap- 
peal to children under We buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Reports within a month. 
Payment is Yec a word.” 


Editor. 


twelve. 


Pioneer, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor-in-Chief ; 
Mary E. Anstadt, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a 
year. For boys from 12 to 15 years old, “We 
use short stories between 2,500 and 3,000 words 
and serials of from four to ten chapters of the 
length. Stories must be interesting, well 
written, true to life, and challenging the reader 
to earnest Christian living. Authoritative articles 
of interest to boys are desired. These should be 
from 800 to 1,000 words in length, preferably ac- 
companied by photographs or sketches, and deal- 


same 
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ing with history, biography, nature, travel, 
science, handicraft, sports, and general informa- 
tion. Editorials furnishing religious and ethical 
guideposts are needed, written either in the form 
of conversations or “straight.” Short poems ap- 
pealing to this age group will be welcomed. 
Fillers can be used only occasionally. Reports in 
one to four weeks. Payment is Yac a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 75c a year. “We use stories from 
2,500 to 3,000 words and serials from four to 
eight installments of the same length. Want true- 
to-life situations, plenty of action, natural dia- 
logue, character-building themes, real teen-age 
interest. Also articles on biography, history, 
nature, travel, handicraft, sports, science, and 
especially young people’s activities — teen-age 
group projects, etc.; 500 to 1,000 words. Photo- 
graphic illustrations helpful. Short editorials also 
used. We buy photographs to illustrate articles 
or to use in picture spreads. We occasionally buy 
poetry—seasonal, nature or humorous especially ; 
also inspirational verse if not saccharine, Reports 
in one month. Payment is Yc a word, 10c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Stories for Primary Children, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Park Hays 
Miller, Editor. Issued weekly; 50c a year. “We 
use purposive but not preachy stories, centering 
about child interests and experiences, Lively and 
accurate nature material; seasonal and special- 
day stories; Bible stories imaginatively retold ; 
stories of world friendship with accurate back- 
ground, All stories must be under 800 words. 








ANNUAL REPORT: As this an- 
nouncement goes to press, the 
first week in December, not all 
returns for the year are in—but 
1942 has been far and away 
the best book year yet for my 
clients. The war boom in books 
is on, and in earnest. In this 
year new writers were intro- 
duced to such top firms as Dutton and Lippincott, 
and large advances have been the rule. In the middle 
of 1942 | sold 3 books in one week; near the end of 
the year | sold 3 books in one day! Total advances 
for this one day—$900! 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | can't 
list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book lengths 
(mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obligation to 
you.) 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 








A. L. FIER 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MARSHALL 


YOUR FORCES 


For This Tremendous Year! 





The Big Push! ... 


We're hitting them with everything we've 
got. And what about YOU? If you aren't, 
it may be because you don't realize all you 
have to hit with. Now, if ever, is the chance 
for the beginner who can find his true mar- 
ket and wade in. 

Long before America marshalled for war, 
my writers were hitting the markets with 
everything they had—because that's the first 
thing | train them to do. They let me marshall 
their forces for them. Clients, beginners last 
year, are at this moment working on assign- 
ments for 2 top slicks and 3 leading action 
magazines. 

As we go to press | have just made 5 sales 
in one day—every single sale a story revised 
as | directed. Concerning the longest, a novel- 
ette, one of our best known editors wrote: 
"Tell G. M. for me he did a swell job." It's 
always a fresh thrill to have an editor praise 
a piece on which | helped a writer. 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell 
me about yourself when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Once 
| know what you can do best, we go to town. 
And of course you know that my clients sell 
to COLLIER'S, AMERICAN, LIBERTY and 
other slicks, and practically all the pulps, con- 
fession and syndicate markets. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and ex- — 
perienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words G 0 l N G 
of each manuscript; 50c per thousand U P! 
words thereafter. All books over 50,- -s 
000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No | Next month my 
other fees foes pe re 

: . ae This is your 

No "“collaborations.'' Resubmissions | jgas¢ chance to 
free. The thorough help | give you in get my help 
outlining and revising might be called at the present 
collaboration, but comes to you at my low rates. 
regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We do not use fairy lore or unnatural personifica- 
tion. We use 300- to 500-word nature, travel, 
factual articles ; also articles on games and things 
to make or do. All material must be simple 
enough in vocabulary and sentence structure for 
beginning reader. We buy simple poems with 
lively rhythm, under 16 lines. No photographs. 
Reports in one month. Payment is 2c a word, 
10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued weekly; 55c a year. “We 
use stories up to 3,000 words, of a spiritual type, 
written so that young people will feel the stirring 
challenge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Also articles, 
up to 2,500 words, on interesting persons, Biblical 
and historical subjects, worthwhile accomplish- 
ments of young people. We buy photographs and 
poetry. Reports within a month. Payment is Yac 
a word, on acceptance.” 


Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Edith N. Lantz, Editor, Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. Sunday school paper for 
both boys and girls, 12 to 18 years. ‘‘We 
stories that vividly portray character-building 
values, without being preachy ; definite Christian 
emphasis. High school characters or young peo- 
ple that age. Show New Testament standard of 
living, proper Sabbath observance, Christian 
youth in action, Christian education, goodwill 
toward others; world-wide missions, clean living. 
Cannot use stories with liquor, tobacco, movies, 
dancing. Length: 2,000 to 2,500 words; serials, 
six to eight chapters. We also use nature, travel, 
historical, science articles; and biographical if it 
has inspirational value. More likely to be usable 
if accompanied by photographs or other illustra- 
tions. Length: 500 to 1,000 words. We buy 
poetry, 4 to 16 lines; also photographs. Reports 
in four to eight weeks, Payment is %4c a word, 
10c a line for poetry, on fifteenth of month fol- 
lowing acceptance.” 


use 


Humor and Comic Magazines 


Captain Marvel 7r. Comics, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Ken Crossen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Each issue 
uses one short short about 1,800 words in length. 
Anything in the detective or adventure field. Re- 
ports in one week. Payment is $15, on accept- 
ance.” 


Master Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Ken Crossen, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Each issue uses one short 
short about 1,800 words in length. Anything in 
the detective or adventure field. Reports in one 
week, Payment is $15, on acceptance.” 


Squads Riot, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Rod Reed, Editor; Carlton Brown, Associate 
Editor, Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. Published 


WRITER’S 


DIcEsT 


for entertainment of servicemen. ‘‘We use stories, 
1,000 to 3,000 words, humorous sketches of life 
in Army, Navy or Marines, or reflecting civilian 
life under war conditions. We also use articles 
on anything of interest to preponderantly male 
audience. Service angle is stressed, but material 
of general interest is also used. Though the 
magazine features humor, some serious material is 
used, Length,. 1,000 to 3,000 words. Also in the 
market for jokes, gags, filler material, verse. We 
buy cartoons, but no photographs. Also buy 
poetry for Barracks Ballads section, and short 
jingles. Reports in one to two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word for stories and articles, $1 to $5 for 
jokes and filler material, 25c a line for verse, on 


” 


acceptance. 


Whiz Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Ken Crossen, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Each issue uses one short 
short about 1,800 words in length. Anything in 
the detective or adventure field. Reports in one 
week. Payment is $15, on acceptance.” 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. W. J. De Grouchy, 
Editor. “I am interested in strips and ideas for 
my nine comic magazines. I buy free-lance 
copy.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We need authentic 
modern war fiction. Keep love interest at a 
minimum. All lengths—short shorts up to serials. 
We use occasional historical fact articles, 4,000 
words the ideal length. Better consult before sub- 
mitting. We do not buy photographs, but do buy 
poetry—action ballads only, no lyric verse. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. Fac- 
tual detective magazine. ‘“‘We use stories, 1,500 to 
5,000 words. All stories must have adequate art 
to cover principal characters and locale of story. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry. Reports in 
one week. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Big Book Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
crime action stories ; shorts, 4,000 to 6,500 words ; 
novelettes, 9,000 to 12,000 words. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports in one week 
to ten days. Payment is Yec a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Clues-Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “Market in this maga- 
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60 WRITER’s DIGEST 


DO YOU WANT 


some one to criticize your manuscript and 
tell all the things that are wrong with it? 





zine is extremely wide. Novels of 20,000 words; 
novelettes, about 10,000 words; short stories of 
various lengths. Want good, strong detective 
action; with or without woman interest; strong 
emotional appeal if it suits the story; plenty of 
mystery. No particular slant or taboos—just 
really good detective stories. Payment is Ic a 


Then don't send it to me! word and up, on acceptance.” 


If you need a critic, or a course in 
writing, I cannot help you. 

But, if you need a manuscript sales- 
man, I can help you. I’m looking for 
material that will sell, and I know the 
editors who are in the market for it. 

The market is good and the supply of 
writers is growing ever smaller. If you 
have time and writing ability, this is your 
harvest season. 

, : . Detective Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 

Why not ask for my magazine map City. Harry Widmer, Editor; Rogers Terrill, 
which shows my position in relation to Editorial Director. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? $1.20 a year. “We use intensely dramatic human- 

The back of the map tells you how I interest detective and crime-adventure stories 
help vou get vour share of the checks. stressing realism and warmth of character. 
Py get y — on Lengths: novels, 12,000 to 15,000 words; nov- 
DANIEL RYERSON elettes, 8,000 to 9,000 words; shorts, 3,000 to 

5,000 1,500 words. This 


: . i words ;_ short-shorts, 
TSS Cast Teiety-eieth St. New York City magazine is in the market for that unusual, off- 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


trail detective story you always wanted to write. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 


in one week. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. Fac- 
tual detective magazine. ‘‘We use stories, &500 
to 5,000 words. All stories must have adequate 
art to cover principal characters and locale of 
story. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
ports in one week. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 











327 North 8th St. 


Promptly and Accurately 


Minor corrections; carbon copy; one extra first and 
last page; mailed flat; 35c per 1000 words. 


W. L. NOLAN 


Paducah, Ky. 




















HERE IS 1943 A.D. and a world 
of very great change. These 
changes will affect the writing 


craft too... perhaps more house 
organs as public relations promo- 
tions, perhaps smaller newspapers 
with or without newsprint ration- 
ing, and so on. You'll need a 
PERSONAL AGENT who is awake 
to these trends for your best re- 
sults. Whether you're a beginner 
or an established writer, | want to 
talk to you about yourself. Drop me 
a line today for my complete plan 
and news of my own syndicate. 

















Writer’s Digest is your best 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Kenneth White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
all lengths of detective fiction up to 15,000 words. 
We do not buy articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Reports in two weeks, Payment is lc a word 
and up.” 


Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor, Isstied 
monthly ; 10c a copy. “The novel is by arrange- 
ment with author. We use short stories, 2,000 to 
4,000 words, modern American adventure, with 
American hero, either in this country or other 
country, overcoming big odds to gain his goal. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Navy Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 10c a copy. All-fiction maga- 
zine featuring the activities of Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines, and air forces associated with them. 
“We use two 10,000-word novelettes nad a num- 
ber of short stories not over 6,000 words long. 
Stories are of today’s war wherever the conflict 
may be raging, Any articles used are staff-written. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up.” 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Exclusive Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. Fact- 
tual detective magazine. “We use stories, 1,500 
to 5,000 words. All stories must have adequate 
art to cover principal characters and locale of 
story. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
ports in one week. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Five Detective Mysteries, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. F. A. McChesney, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use straight murder mysteries with a purely 
masculine point of view, 18,000 to 20,000 words. 
Emphasis on good detective work and action. 
We atso use an occasional article on crime de- 
tection and unusual crimes, These fact articles 
are from 1,500 to 3,500 words. Occasional fillers 
bought, same type of subject as articles) We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in three 
weeks to a month. Payment is 1%c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Flynn’s Detective Fiction, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
crime action stories of exceptional quality, good 
characterization and unusual plot twist. Lengths: 
shorts, 4,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; novels, up to 20,000 words ; 
serials, up to 60,000 words. We use one true 
crime story an issue, no sex, up to 5,000 words. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one week to ten days. Payment is 144c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Inside Detective Magazine, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. W. A, Swanberg, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use fact-detective stories, based on court records, 
5,000 to 6,000 words. Also shorts, 1,500 tp 3,000 
words. No fiction used. Additional payment for 
official bylines and photographs used. We do not 
buy poetry. Reports in about ten days. Payment 
is approximately $3 per photo used; 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Leading Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. Fac- 
tual detective magazine. ‘We use stories, 1,500 
to 5,000 words. All stories must have adequate 
art to cover principal characters and locale of 
story. We buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
ports in one week, Payment is lc to 2c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. 
Factual detective magazine. ‘“‘We use stories, 
1,500 to 5,000 words. All stories must have 
adequate art to cover principal characters and 
locale of story. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is Ic to 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


is fun to 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “The novel is 
by arrangement with author. We _ use _ short 
stories, from 2,000 to 6,000 words; good, fast 
action, clever tricks. Hero detective or police 
officer generally, although any good detective 
story is acceptable. Payment is le a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Spider, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Harry Widmer, Editor; Rogers Terrill, Editorial 
Director. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a 
year. “We use occasional 5,000-word shorts; 
detective-action stories with strong emphasis on 
mystery. Book-length novel is under contract. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one week. Payment is lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 


Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Fact 


detective magazine. “We use actual crime cases 
featuring strong elements of mystery, suspense, 
action and detective work. Lengths, 4,000 to 
6,000 words. Advisable to query editor. We do 
not buy poetry, but do buy photographs to 
illustrate cases described above. Reports within 
ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance; 
$3.00 for photos, on publication.” 


Street & Smith’s Mystery Magazine, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. John L. Nanovic, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
use a lead novel of 15,000 words, and novelettes 
and short stories of various lengths. Want strong 
mystery and menace atmosphere, but no sex or 
sadistic horror taler. Lead can be (etective or 
other hero. Woman interest or not, depending 
on story. Payment, is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


10 Story Mystery, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Nortén, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
stories of bizarre mystery, some woman angle 
desirable though not obligatory. Particularly 
want shorts up to 6,000 words, and we use one 
novelette in issue no longer than 10,000 words. 
We also use an occasional fact article dealing 
with unusual true crime ,not over 5,000 words. 
We do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one week to ten days. Payment is Yec a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Adventures, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. All- 
fiction adventure magazine. “We use a 10,000 
to 15,000 word lead novel, an 8,000 word novel- 
ette, and several short stories not over 6,000 
words long. Stories are of adventurous type in 
any part of the world, preferably American 
heroes in foreign settings. Slight woman interest 
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permissible, but not required. Any articles used 
are staff-written. We do not buy photographs or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is le a word and up.” 


Wings, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Linton Davies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use stories of the 
present war, all fronts. Lengths: Novels, 20,000 
to 30,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 
words; shorts, 3,000 to 6,000 words. We also 
use human-interest fact stories of unusual combat 
experience. We do not buy photographs and 
seldom buy poetry. Reports in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Better Homemaking, 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tllinois. Louise M. Comstock, Editor. 
Issued monthly; free copies; controlled circula- 
tion. Sponsored by the American Institute of 
Laundering. ‘‘We are using little outside ma- 
terial except illustrated home furnishings and 
general interest features with women’s magazine 
slant. We buy photographs as illustrations, but 
no poetry. Reports in three weeks. Payment is 
2¥%ac a word and up, on publication.” 


Furniture Index, Jamestown, New York. 
Arthur Lee Marler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
40c a copy; $2.00 a year; $3.00 for two years. 
Retail furniture and home furnishings publica- 
tion. “Our.sources of advertising-revenue have 
been so drastically curtailed by Governmental 
production-stoppage that we are not buying any- 
thing from free-lance writers at the present time. 
When conditions change, we’ll be in the market 
again.” 


Newspaper Management, Mascoutah, Illinois. 
Arthur D. Jenkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$2.50 a year. “‘We are not in the market for 
any free-lance material.” 


Venetian Blind News, 301 E. 5th Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Tom Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use any length 
articles up to 1,000 words. We use only articles 
and news items dealing with the manufacturing, 
displaying and selling of Venetian blinds. Success 
stories on Venetian blind manufacturers wanted 
with photos. We do not buy poetry, but do buy 
photographs showing good scenes of Venetian 
blinds. Reports in ten days. Payment is 20c a 
single-column inch (columns are 14 ems wide), 
ten days after publication.” 


The Watch Word, Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Edward W. Schneider, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We occasionally buy fiction and, as a rule, of 
human-interest Ae of Elgin products. We 
use articles dealing only with watch industry, 
particularly when tied up directly with an Elgin 
product; not over 1,000 words. We do not buy 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


NE OL CREE Le RT OE TT TS 


Address ... EO Te s 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, but 
latest market information will be furnished for all salable 
material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words covers 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed 
treatment suggested at a separate charge. Reading fee for 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return 
postage. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by 
appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER  phcenix. 4 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


A SPLIT SECOND | 
IN ETERNITY 





The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 


Let This Free Book Explain 

This is ot a religious doctrine, but the applica- 
tion of simple, natural laws, which give man an 
insight into the great Cosmic plan. They make 
possible a source of great joy, strength, and a 
regeneration of man’s personal powers. Write to 

e Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of un- 
a for a free copy of the book ‘‘The 
Mastery of Life.’’ It will tell you how, in the 
Privacy of your own home, you may indulge in 
these mysteries of life known to the ancients. 
Address: Scribe U. K. T. 


The Rosicrucians 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIF., U.S. A. 


DIGEST 


poetry and seldom buy photographs. Reports in 
a minimum of one month. Payment is average, 
made on first of month following acceptance.” 


The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mas- 
A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$3.00 a year. “We buy very few 

free-lancers. Mostly on _ order, 
approximately 2,000 words. No fiction. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is $5.00 and up per article, on 
publication.” 


sachusetts. 
25c a copy; 
articles from 


The Writer's Forum, The Antioch Press, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. Paul H. Rohmann, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
ise quality or experimental stories, no slick or 
formula fiction. Up to 6,000 words, sometimes 
Writers need not be subscribers, but accept- 
from ibers paid in subscription 
credit. New writers encouraged. No taboos as 
to subject. We also use general articles, reflective 
or personal essays, literary, etc. Not much ‘how 
to write’ material—this is mostly staff-written. 
We do not buy photographs, but do buy any 
length or subject or style of poetry. Reports in 
month. Payment is $1.00 per page (about 
1,000 words), on acceptance. Non-subscribers 
paid in subscription credit; subscribers in cash.” 


over 


ances non-subscr 


one 


Love and Confession Pros Only 


Sir: 

May I take polite but ardent exception to Leo 
Margulies’ statement as to the alleged doldrums 
of the women pulp writers? 

The Confession and Love Pulp Committee of 
the Pulp Writers’ Section, of which I am Chair- 
man, has found not only its members but many 
writers fully aware of both the re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities of these ex- 
citing times, and living up to both, 

Our Committee is working closely with the 
Writers’ War Board and the Magazine Section 
of the Office of War Information. We are gath- 
ering material from many governmental agencies 
with the idea of spreading the information which 
these agencies want our readers to have, and also 
of making our stories not only timely and real- 


other active 


istic, but strongly emotional. 

I shall be glad to hear from other professional 
writer of confessions and love stories, who want 
to join us in this program. Please write me at 
the authors’ Guild, enclosing a list of publica- 
tions where you have appeared recently. 

PAULINE BLoom, Chairman, 
Love and Confesion Committee. 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN 


will be $1.50 a year after Feb. 1, 1943, how- 
ever all orders will be at the $1.00 rate per 
year until midnight (postmark) Jan. 31, 1943. 
20c a copy, if you order from Dept. A3, 
Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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